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ABSTRACT 

This is a report on the first year's operation of a 
major j ob- rea diness and job placement program in a ri "urban fringe" 
area near the San Francisco Bay. It includes contractor's categories 
and full information on types and numbers of placements. Also 
included are narratives of successful programatic breakthroughs and 
descriptions of areas which have caused, or continue to cause, 
program difficulties. There were some anticipated successes--t r ai nees 
jumped between two and seven grades in educational attainment within 
10 veeks--and some unanticipated failures. There were also some 
tentative research conclusions which may influence national manpower 
policy, or stimulate a heated controversy. The so-called 
" un t ra ina ble " and " uneducab le" men and women coming into the program 
to prepare for a job, were advanced sc quickly, that new work and 
educational options opened to them: a high school diploma and colleye 
entrance. Despite first year failures, over 66 percent of the 
graduates were permanently placed in private- in dust ry jobs, an 
increasing number of trainees began to obtain their high school 
diplomas, and an equal number went on to college and stayed there. 
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U.S. Department of Labor, under the authority of the 
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Government sponsorship are encouraged to express 
their own judgment freely. Therefore, points of view 
or opinions stated in this document do not 
necessarily represent the official position or policy of 
the Department of Labor, 
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. TH^EPO^M^RIEF 

Th'S is a report on the first year's operation o 
major job readiness and job placement program in 
"urban fringe" area near the San Francisco Bay. 
includes contractor's categories (eg, outreac 
recruitment, training, job development, placemer 
follow up) and iull information on types ar 
numbers of placements. 

Also included are narratives of success! 
programmatic breakthroughs and descriptions 
areas which have caused, or continue to cau* 
program difficulties. 

There were some anticipated successes - traine 
jumped between two and seven grades in education 
attainment within ten weeks — and son 
unanticipated faifures. 

There were also some tentative researc 
conclusions which may influence national manpov. 
policy, or stimulate a heated controversy. Tr 
so called "untrainable" and "imeducable" men ar 
women coming into the program to prepare for a jo 
were advanced so quickly, that new work a r 
educational options opened to them: a high schc 
diploma and college entrance. Instead of being s1ott» 
into one manpower career ladder without advan 
conceptual preparation, they could now intelligem 
and carefully choose between a range 
opportunities, thus enhancing their chances for 
successful and satisfying career. 

Despite first year failures, over 66 percent of tr 
graduates were permanently placed 
private industry jobs and an increasing number ■ 
trainees began to obtain their high school dipfon 
and an equal number went on to college and stay- 
there 
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INTRODUCTION; 



THE "WHY" OF ANOTHER MANPOWER DEMONSTRATION 



Hardly a week passes without some private or public 
official cafling for the "involvement of the private 
sector in the solution of public problems." 

A business executive's desk is now covered with mail 
front the Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Management Association, the National* Industrial 
Conference Board, the Urban Coalition, and a host of 
other private and public organizations They all have 
the same message: a plea for the executive to apply 
the talent that built America to the solution of urban 
problems 

The businessman is invited to come to conferences, 
participle in sensitivity training, join manpower 
consortiums, and give his money. For many 
executives the problem is now one of selecting among 
priorities. 

It is the contention of this contractor, based on the 
Comparative experience of this demonstration 
project, that in the field of manpower the talent of 
industry remains largely untapped. This is particularly 
true in the smaller urban centers where the pressures 
created by the conflict of rising ambitions and 
stagnant syslems is not so apparent or so clearly 
defined. 



There is also evidence that some manpower programs 
in which government and industry are now 
concentrating could return America to a "company 
{own" concept where an employee is locked into a 
particular job at a particular location. 
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These programs could also Jim// or itiflc the ability to 
succeed of the American who has dropped out of 
school and enters Into the syndrome of 
unemployment, poverty and welfare. Instead of 
oo“" r r>g new vistas to him, some of the manpower 
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programs could actually close avenues of 
opportunity. 

In the thrust for "immediate" employment, in the 
race for "numbers," in the search for "instant" 
success, America may be paving the way for the 
ghetto generation to reach oniv as high as the level of 
the bypassed, frustrated, angry, hardworking 
lower income white generation which now vigorously 
resists and resents change because it has been left 
behind. While the current manpower programs may 
be designed to reduce the tensions of contemporary 
America, it is the contention of this contractor, based 
on the comparative experience and data of this 
demonstration, that some of the methodology now 
being used is only delaying the confrontation and, in 
so doing, intensifying the potential conflict. 

There is a bitter irony n this dilemma. At this 
junction in history, industrial managers, who have 
often stood in the doorway of progress (fore ,ig the 
ghetto American to come around to kick in the back 
door) are ready to respond. At the same time, the 
ghetto American believes that the genius of American 
industry can herp solve his problems The two sides of 
the equation are ready for matchirg.Wbat remains to 
be done is to find the coupling. 

Exploring one replicable "coupling" for involving the 
talent of industry in the solution of manpower 
problems was a goal of the project in the 
Pittsburg Antioch area of northern Cal fornia, After 
an initial year of experience, a model is i merging 
which challenges some of the basic trends in current 
manfxnver planning. 
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This emerging model has several basic components One 

it stresses pre vocational experience as a job and j 

pre requisite, it encourages further study to enter the manpo 
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programs could actually close avenues of 
opportunity. 

In the thrust for "immediate" employment, in the 
race for "numbers," in the search for "instant" 
success, America may be paving the way for the 
ghetto generation to reach cnlv as high as the level of 
the bypassed, frustrated, angry, hard-working 
lower-income white generation which now vigorously 
resists and resents change because it has been left 
behind, While the current manpower programs may 
be designed to reduce the tensions of contemporary 
America, it is the contention of this contractor, based 
on the comparative experience and data of this 
demonstration, that some of the methodology now 
being used is only delaying the confrontation and, in 
so doing, intensifying the potential conflict. 

There is a bitter irony in this dilemma. At this 
junction in history, industrial managers, who have 
often stood in the doorway of progress {forcing the 
ghetto American to come around to kick in the back 
door) are ready to respond, At the same time, the 
ghetto American believes that the genius of American 
ndustry can help solve his problems. The two sides of 
the equation are ready for matching.What remains to 
be done is to find the coupling. 

Exploring one replicable "coupling" for involving the 
la'ent of industry in the solution of manpower 
problems was a goal of the project in the 
Pittsburg Antioch area of northe* i California, After 
an initial year of experience, a model is emerging 
'A'hich challenges some of the hash trends in current 
manpower planning. 

This emerging model has several basic components 
it stresses pre vocational experience as a job 
pre requisite; it encourages further study to enter the 



job market at other levels; it features almost total 
control by a private company utilizing the concept of 
"contract management;" it seeks to involve an 
isolated community in manpower problems; and it 
attempts to change basin attitudes toward so-called 
unemployables and uneducables. 

Some goals of the model have changed. There was 
always a desire to stress the pre vocational aspects of 
the program, to provide industry with a man or 
woman who could be prepared at government 
expense and skill trained at industry's expense. With 
the rapid development of the program of the National 
Alliance of Businessmen, it became apparent that the 
demonstration was off "the beaten track" of 
developing manpower policy and an analyst of this 
contrast led to some of the most significant 
hypotheses of this project. 

What follows — while bluntly worded - should not 
be considered as a blanket criticism of existing 
manpower programs. Some are enormously 
successful; others meet complex demands in a 
perplexing number of sites. The N.A.B., for example, 
has pioneered ar. exciting new partnership between 
government and industry. 

The continued deterioration of the public school 
system has thrown new demands on public and 
private manpower programs. This project, and others, 
were designed to End some of the answers to these 
changing conditions. 

This project wiil only be successful if existing 
manpower programs see the relevance of its findings 
to their operations and if they are convinced by the 
data and the demonstration to alter their techniques. 

One early hypothesis opens tne door to philosophical 
and jurisdictional questions on the nature of 
manpower development for the last third of this 
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century. Is ft sufficient, for example, to train a man 
for a job which may be eliminated by technological 
change, without giving him the educational 
background to move elsewhere? Is it "honest" to 
train ghetto America only for the lower runes o' 
industrial opportunity, or should the concer* of 
manpower training extend as far as a man's eohity 
can reach? Are the goals of manpower training only 
an immediate job with advancement potential, or 
must a broader definition of manpower training also 
be developed? 

This contractor believes that recent trends in 
manpower planning have overlooked these questions 
and zeroed in on the immediate solution to difficult 
problems without simultaneously anticipating long 
range complications. It is possible that a model may 
emerge from this demonstration which could 
combine both the short range N.A.B. goals and e'so 
anticipate long range needs. 

The conclusion of the second year's program, with 
the tighter goals established from this first year's 
successes and failures, may help to answer some of 
the more complex questions raised during the initial 
year. 

CONTRACT MANAGEMENT 

One of the most widely hailed but seldom used 
methods of streamlining and modern izng government 
is the concept of "contract management " 

Theoretically, the governing political authority 
substitutes "contract management" for the 
traditional methods of utilizing a government agency 
to implement its decisions and administrative policies. 

The outside contractor then either substitules for the 
government agency, parallels its function, or operates 
as a competitor. 



Piesident Richard Nixon and other, have advocated 1 
contract n magement as a procedure for determining ; 
if the private sector could provide services more 
effectively, efficiently and economically than the 
existing methods of delivering governmental services 

Unc'er the theory, the contract manager reports! 
directly to the governing authority and implements) 
its decisions. In practice, however, wheie this has 
been attempted, there is frequently a government 
agency interfaced between the contract manager and 
the governing authority, a procedure which 
sometimes exposes the wotSl aspects of both systems 
On one hand, the traditional delivery agenl is 
"threatened" by the comparison. On the other, 
industry must devise methods to protect itself in a 
system where its management does not make all the 
decisions. The "cost plus" contract is one of the 
restrictive and protective industrial procedures. 

I r\ terms of contract management, the 
Pittsburg Antioch demonstration was unicue. While 
it functioned thr< >u$h a government agency, and was 
not directly responsive to the political governmg 
body, the conditions of the contract weie such that 
an almost "pure" simulated demonstration became 
possible.* | 

Federal regulations and administrative stipulation* 
were necessary, and while payments to the trainees 
came through the Employment Service, no agency 
interposed itself in the inlerna) management of the 
program. 



•|f a fede-at appropriation had come directly to a 
quasi ptbl’C corporation as a condu-t to a private 
ur cferlakmg, (his couM constitute a true test of 
contract management Arothcr example is a city 
which LOnlracts ter delivery of its transportation 
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President Richard Nixon and others have advocc'cd 
contract management as a procedure for determining 
if the private sector could provide services more 
effectively, efficiently and economically than the 
exist ng methods of delivering governmental services. 

Under the theory, the contract manager reports 
directly to the governing authority and implements 
its decisions. In practire. however, where this has 
been attempted, there is frequently a government 
agency interfaced between the contract manager and 
the governing authority, a procedure which 
sometimes exposes the worst aspects of both systems, 
On one hand, the traditional delivery agent is 
"threatened" by the comparison. On the other, 
industry must devise methods to protect itself n a 
system where ns management does not make all the 
decisions. The "cost plus' ' contract is one of the 
restrictive and protective industrial procedures. 



There was always "advice," "comment," and 
"observation," but at no point did these interfere 
with the operation of the program. We are convinced 
that the results show the effects of this sensitive 
concern for the manaoement practices of industry. 

There is also a tendency to compare this program 
with the Concentrated Employment Program which 
was designed to house under one organizational roof 
all the manpower functions in a geographic area. 

In the traditional CEP program the responsibilities are 
actually divided among a number of agencies. For 
example, ES will handle placement and job 
development; the local pjbfic school will teach basic 
educa’ion; the Chamber of Commerce wilt conduct 
sensitivity sessions, etc. In some locations, some 
functions are contracted to private industry, bn! 
never the entire program * 
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I r\ terms of contract management, the 
Pittsourg Antiotn demonstration was unique. While 
it functioned though a government agency, and was 
not directly responsive to the political governing 
body, the conditions of the contract were such that 
an almost "pure" simulated demonstration became 
possible.* 

Federal regulations and administrative stipulations 
were necessary, and while payments to the trainees 
came through the Employment Service, no agency 
interposed itseif in the internal management o 1 the 
progiam. 



a federal appropriation had come cf-realy to *’ 
quasi public corporation as a conduit to a pr'va*-* 
unde Having, this could constitute a true test of 
contract management Another example is a cdy 
which ccnt'acts for delivery of its Transportation 
services. 



In the ?ittsburg Antioch demonstration, the fuff 
responsibility is lixed in one private authority, the 
United Slates R&D Corporation. It recruits, trains, 
places people on the job, offers them social sjpports, 
works with industry and the community, and, in 
general, establishes the integrity of a process and 
makes it acceptable to business and industry. 

The "price" for this freedom of management is the 
unique method of paying only for success, a 
graduated scale of payments geared to the number of 
graduates and how long they remain on the job. 

One question designed to be answered by this 
demonstration was whether industries skeptical >bou! 



*We suggest the experience of this demonsuai ion 
might lead to chscusdon o* a CEP prc>gi3m operated 
enure!/ by private industry w«lh a cos t 1 1 feet' ver css 
analysis designed to evaluate results in comparative 
Focahons. 



government programs would work more closely and 
effectively with "one of their own." 

The first year results, despite the initial problems, 
indicate that Industry will change its attitudes if the 
results of the IMC meet their requirements. When this 
standard is met, othc?r doors open more readily. 

THE PROGRAM 

One of the troublesome aspects of the national 
manpower thrust for private sector involvement is the 
temptation to invest In "plant” and not "people.” 

An investment in plant basically enhances the ability 
of an industry to produce its product; an investment 
in people, by contrast, would educa . anally and 
vocationally upgrade a person to exercise a larger 
number of options. The two "investments” are not 
mutually exclusive. It Is one goal of this report to 
demonstrate that the both goals can be met without 
disadvantage to either party, ft is not suggested that 
this new method replace existing programs, but that 
this alternative also be available within existing 
manpower operations. 

For example, under the N.A.8. and other similar 
programs designed to involve private industry in 
solutions of public programs, industry i? subsidized to 
provide a specific person with a specific job and a 
specific plan for upgrading. The person is tailored 
perfectly to the narrow needs o' a particular 
company. The worker's security is almost entirety 
dependent upon the success of his employer or the 
continued need for his company's technology. In one 
sense it is a sophisticated version of the "company 
town” which historically, cheated problems for both 
labor and industry. 

any of the new programs, the prc vocational 




aspects of generated learning and attitudinal training 
are downgraded. The goal is to make a man 
immediately productive. In some programs thii means 
he must be at his "bench" from the first day of 
employment. 

This contractor is convinced that this view of the 
manpower problem is a throwback to the era when a 
man could "make it on his own,” it does not take 
into proper account the complications of generations 
of poverty, nor the last decade's history of bitterness, 
frustration, disappointment and fai'ure. Nor does it 
compere*” for the rapid technological changes which 
are 9 business and industry and which 

derr.^ underpinning of a solid basic education. 

In one sense, it does not distinguish between :he 
white American once temporarily locked into poverty 
by the depression, and the black and other minority 
group Americans historically condemned to poverty 
by a chain of circumstances, The consequences of 
poverty, counter acted by relevant New Deal policies, 
are not the manifestations of poverty in today's 
exploding ghettos. 

It is the contention of this contractor, that some of 
the trends in manpower policy for the disadvantaged 
are not long range solutions, but are needed and 
necessary responses to short term necessities. We fear 
the philosophical differences between the two have 
not been drawn, at least insofar as the involvement of 
the private sector is concerned 

In one aspect, some programs can tower the 
aspirations of those who are now caught in the 
sandtraps of a public educational system which has 
not adjusted rapidly enough to meet either the 
manpower needs of industry, or the 
educ a 1 1 on a l/voc al i onal needs of the changing 
American. 
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aspects of generated learning and attitudinal training 
are downgraded. The goal is to make a man 
immediately productive. In some programs this means 
he must be at his "bench" from the first day of 
employment. 

This contractor is convinced that this view of the 
manpower problem is a throwback to the era when a 
man could "make it on his own." ft does not take 
into proper account the complications of generations 
of poverty, nor the last decade's history of bitterness, 
frustration, disappointment and failure. Nor does it 
compensate for the rapid technological changes which 
are reshaping business and industry and which 
demand an underpinning of a solid bas ; c education. 

In one sense, it does not distinguish between the 
white American once temporarily locked into poverty 
by the depression, and the bfack and other minority 
group Americans historically condemned to poverty 
by a chain of circumstances. The consequences of 
poverty, counter acted by relevant New Deal policies, 
are not the manifestations of poverty in today's 
exploding ghEttos. 

It is the contention of this contractor, that some of 
the trends in manpower policy for the disadvantaged 
are not long range solutions, but ere needed and 
necessary responses to short tern necessities. We fear 
the philosophical differences between the two have 
not been drawn, at least insofar as the involvement of 
the private sector is concerned. 

In one aspect, some programs cm tnwcr the 
aspirations of those who are now caught in the 
sandtraps of a public educational system which has 
not adjusted rapidly enough io meet either the 
manpower needs of industry, o the 
ed uc at ional/vocal ional needs of the changing 
Amerir 




There would be no need for federally funded 
compensatory pce-vocational programs if the public 
school system was flexible enough to meet the new 
demands which minority Americans are making of 
the system. The public school is now being called 
upon to compensate for the compounded 
consequences of the syndrome of poverty. It is fa’ling 
to meet the challenge, necessitating massive 
governmental efforts to stabilize the situation. The 
Pittsburg Antioch demonstration is designed to prove 
that new methods and models are available to solve 
both problems simultaneously. 

The "captains of industry" were once able to use 
their brawn and their talent to work their way tc the 
top. Industry provided an alternative stepladder to 
success for the drop out. 

The needs and attitudes of industry were such that a 
drop out could negotiate the system . 

Today that concept is no longer true. In technological 
America, an eighth grade education and a successful 
prc-iocatit»ial experience are demanded as "openers" 
for even the most enlighlened corporations. The 
National Association of Manufacturers and the 
National Industrial Conference Board have both 
reported that industry wifi p.cvide meaningful skill 
training only to those who have reached this plateau. 
Today's disadvantaged American is not going to 
negotiate the system without at least that 
preparation. 

It is also true that men who have not reached that 
plateau are not likely to f . prepared to continu > their 
education and training through other compensatory 
programs 

The person "tailored" by some manpower programs 
faces several problems: a reces*' sn which often means 
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the last hired is the first fired; technological change; 
or relocation. 

If this happens, he is again unemployed and on the 
job market. He does have one new advantage; a 
successful work experience. But many personnel 
managers may tend to discredit this experience 
because it was conducted under terms of a 
government contract which specified that a 
corporation only received its subsidy based on days 
of employment. 

In some instances, of ecu se, his on-the job training 
might be useful elsewhere, but it is ouite possible that 
his training may have both Industrial and geographic 
I mitations. Even if he does stay on the job, he will be 
locked into the lower echelons of success by his lack 
of proper pre-vocatronal training 

This demonstration may provide an alternative route 
to invest federal funds "in the person" raher than 
the "plant." 

Pre-vocational experience should be extensive enough 
to open up a variety o f options, in lums of both the 
immediate job, or the postponed job while added 
training or education ic ‘ought. The employee then 
has a range ootions and the inherent, 
"carry around" ability to adjust to technological 
change. If his pre vocational experience is properly 
designed he may achieve his high school eqi 'valency 
diploma or go on to college before entering the job 
market, cr he may combine th: two ambitions. He 
may also choose be tv. ecn various manpower programs 
operated by industry. Fifteen IMC graduates have 
obtained their high school diplomas and thirteen have 
gone on to college Others have changed jobs without 
being required to start anothe' basic training 
schedule. 



It is the contention of this corporation lhat a; 
generations of Americans may have its i 
limited by some of the evolving man power | 
which focus investment in the plant and •; 
person. It assigns to the bypassed, disadvi 
American a narrow range of options not cc| 
with the changing needs of industry. It has 
them of I to the sidelines; it has written o 
chances to negotiate the system 

No one questions the need to place unpre, 
workers on jobs. The qussHon wh 
demonstration asks is this: can you place 
specific jobs, and still not limit their opt ons 7 



The pre vocational period of ten compactc 
stressed Human Resources Development (th* 3 
up of the human being to the world around 
the gaining of the self confidence to fece it 
basic education to enable him to not only qu 
entry level employment, and advancement 
bring enough skills to the job to be able to t 
the system to the limit ■ of ». . desire and ab )■ 

In short, this demonstration tested investme 
person, not the plant 



The educational and employment record 
entering the IMC program is equal to or beln 
persons entering the N.A.B. program, po 
eody made scale of evaluation and comp 
« juld be asked; How many men got a | ■ 
many held it? How many moved upwar 
many moved on 1o a new track and delayed 
employment to complete their education 7 V 
the first year Pittsburg Antioch answer 
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It is the contention of this corporation that an entire 
generations of Americans may have its options 
limited by some of the evolving manpower policies 
which focus investment in the fJcnt and rot the 
person. It assigns to the bypassed, disadvantaged 
American a narrow range of options nov consistent 
with the changing needs of industry. It has shunted 
them off to the sidelines; it has written off t^eir 
chances to negotiate the system. 

No one questions the need to p'ace unproductive 
workers on jobs. The question which this 
demonftntion asks is this: can you place men on 
specific jobs, and still not limit their options? 



The pre-vocational period of ten compacted weeks 
stressed Human Resources Development (the opening 
op of the human being to the world around him and 
the gaining of the self-confidence to face iO; and, a 
basic education to enable him to not only qualify for 
entry level employment, and advancement, but to 
bring enough skills to the job ;o be able to negotiate 
the system to the limits of his desire and ability. 
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In short, thi> demonstration tested investment in the 
person, not the plant. 



The educational and employment record of those 
entering the IMC program is equal to or below that of 
persons eniering the N A B. program, providing a 
ready made scale of evaluation and comparison It 
could be asked: How many men oot a job? How 
many hefd it? How many moved upward:? How 
many moved on to a new track and delayed full t>me 
employment to complete their education? We believe 
e first year Pittsburg Antioch answer to these 




Questions are impressive. They also helped to narrow 
the focus of the second year's efforts. 

INDUSTRIAL INVOLVEMENT 

In some urbanized areas of America, industry is 
already sensitized to the problems of the 
disadvantaged American and the environmental 
conditions exist for relatively easy access. This is not 
true for the smaller urban areas. That was one reason 
the Pi ttsburg-Antioch area w3S selected for a 
demonstration program. There are few communities 
more removed from the mainstream of the problems 
of America than the marginally safe, secure, white, 
homeowners of Antioch, who easily perceive 
themselves threatened by the nearby potentially 
explosive black and Mexican ghettos. 



Of critical importance to the Department of Labor 
was whether a piivate corporation could reach the'-? 
more successfully than a governmental agency wh ui 
was. correctly or incorrectly, regarded often with 
suspicion or outright hostility. 

At the outset, as reported elsewhere in this report, 
local attitudes were not altered merely by the fact 
that a private concern would manage a government 
contract This allowed for a pause, a wait and see 
attitude, rather than an open arms greeting. There 
was no doubt that the industrial community believed 
that government restrictions would apply to all those 
who used government money. That we could, in the 
first year, begin to reduce those fears, is listed as one 
of the achievements of the program. The next step, is 
to translate that interest into support and an 
ndustrial willingness to continue the program under 
their leadership. The test, in the second year, will be 
to (jrn interest into commitment. 



One of the first lesions which the contractor learned 
was that it would be impossible meaningfully to 
involve the industrial community unless the 
established authorities support the program . 

It was also clear that the industrialists were not 
interested in a patchwork approach to the problem. If 
the schools produced the dropouts, the schools 
should be changed. If the need of industry was for a 
college-trained man, the d sadvantaged should be 
prepared for college. They were concerned that a 
total solution be prepared rather than a temporary 
'finger in the dike" approach. 

This placed severe hardships on the project managers 
since the original assessment had not contemplated 
more than the narrow manpower solution in which 
the IMC and industry would be partners 

REINVENTING THE WHEEL 

There is a tendency in demonstration programs to 
reinvent the wheel. In this project, however, the 
successes of other demonstrations were brought to 
tne corporation's attention and served as either 
building blocks or comparative models. 

There was "outreach," "counselling," test 
preparation" and "programmed learning." There were 
uncertiticated teachers and paraprofessionals. There 
was an "in service" training program There was 
"management training" for industrial leaders and 
supervisors 




own methods of reaching skeptical 
formulated a job development progr c 



Some of the techniques and materials used had been 
developed by the contractor. United States R&G 
Corporation had its own programmed learning 
materials (The "Learn System"! perfected by its own 
human resources development methods; established 
by its own management tra'ning courses, created its 



Behind all this was the careful 
resources and business flexibility ah 
row situations. 



The approach was a total one, 
responsibility in United States FU 
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own methods of reaching skeptical minority groups; 
formulated a job development program. 

Behind all this vvas the careful management of 
resources and business flexibility able to respond to 
new situations. 



Failure could be assessed and success evaluated. 

If the trends of the first year are realized in the 
second year, the demonstration could provide a 
model for modern "contract management," an 
afternative CEP program, a broadening of the N A B, 
concept, and an argument for human investment. 



The approach was a total one, with pinpointed 
responsibrlity in United States D Coi poration. 



o 




In reading this comprehensive report, these are the 
barometers to be watched. 



1 ft 




WHERE TEACHER IS A DIRTY WORT, 



In Antioch last Thursday afternoon, I sat with 
Norris Pape at a small conference table in what was 
once a motel bedroom. There I witnessed what might 
be the most effective and significant education going 
on in Contra Costa County — or anyplace. 

The class of ten men and women - blacks, whites, 
and browns -- had been recruited from the streets, 
bai rooms, and poo'hallsofthePittsburg Antiocharea. 
They ate the hardcore unemployables, the hustlers, 
pimps, winos, school dropouts, chronic welfare 
recipients, what have yoir. They weie in the third 
week of a 10-week training period designed to help 
them qet jobs in industry (some will decide to "go 
back to school") . 

They are taught no vocational skills. They get 
three hours of Basic Education (the three Rs) every 
morning, all of it programmed material on tapes. 
They teach themselves and each other at their own 
pace, with a "trainer" present to help if needed. They 
spend three afternoon hours in a Human Resources 
Development session led by a trainer employing the 
techniques of Encounter. After 10 weeks more than 
75% will get jobs in local industry, if past recorJs 
hotd. 

This "school" is succeeding where we have fai'cu. 
They are succeeding with a staff of 17 trainers 
(I'Ciuhi’r is a nasty word here, never used) pa;d 
around $100 a week and recruited locally, many of 
them m nority group people and none of them with 
any college experience. They are trained to be 
effective "non-teachers" by a fevv professionals of the 
U S. Research & Development Corporation of New 
York, an organization that both administers joint 
government industry programs for alleviating 
unemployment and gives courses in human resource 
development (HRD). They are chosen not so much 
for their brains as fc: "a compassion combined with 
enough cynic-sm" explained George Andcson, a 
black man who is on the professional staff of U S. 
R&D Corpo ation. He is replacing Sam Williamson, 
another black man, both he and George coming up 
the hard way from the streets and pool halls Sam is 
an ex hustler. Both are geniuses 



They are the best school administrators I hu 
seen. (They wouldn't like me to call thei’ 
"Administrator" is also a bad word here). Th< 
from classroom to classroom. They kn 
students. They enter the discussion. 

George and Sam came into the classroon 
Norris and I sat. They began to throw hard qu 
at Larry, z young black DVC dropout. Wha . 
take a l DVC^ (Political Science, Soc : al S 
Humanities ... a general education block the ■ 
it ... it wasn't relevant ... I can get all that i 
the newspapers). What’s i\k\nnt mean? (I i 
you look it up). Damn, yoj're copping ou 
You're giving her (a young black girl sitting i 
me) the dictionary, Why don’t you /< >k it u, 
you're lazy. And how do you know th 
Humanities course wasn’t relevant 7 Re*r> 
yesterday, you learned something, what was 
learned, baby 7 (AH right, so I learned '« don’ 
why I smoke pot), O.K. good, so now I’m tell i- 
you just get the facts in the newspapers but yo] 
find out why. In the Hunijnit.es course youj 
out U'/ir . . . Now tell me what you learned : 
Larry, I think you learned something, what i*l 
learned? (Yeah, O.K > 

There arc about 150 trainees for the 1 
sessions which are beginning afJ the time. Ti 
roughly "tracked" on the basis of an aptitu 1 
They know this and they don't mind bec<iu r . 
Icarr the bainer will care for them if they i 
care for themselves," George Anderson 
response to a question addressed by Non 
don't kid them. We don't spoonfeed them 
guy was coming in drunk. I told him I wasgor 
him out. I put the question to his group, vi 
kick him out 7 They talked about t serious 
said, well, he isn'1 as drunk today as 
Vestei day, that's something, The group went 
got off the hook, and the group had been inv 
a meaningful decision. They knew 1 meani 
said. I don't k*d them . . . We all si«M hi. 
honesty, and things often get pretty risky . . 
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WHERE TEACHER IS A Dl RTY WORD* 



h They are the best school administrators I have ever 

is seen. (They wouldn't hke me to call them that. 

>t "Administrator” is also a bad word here). They roam 

g from classroom to classroom. They know the 

students. They enter the discussion, 
s, George and Sam came into the cfassroom where 

s, Norris and I sat. They began to throw hard questions 

J. at Larry, a young black DVC dropout. What'd you 

s, take at DVC? (Political Science, Social Science, 

e Humanities ... a general education block they called 

d it ... it wasn't relevant . , . ( can get all that stuff n 

p the newspapers). What r s nkiatU mean ? {I dunno, 

0 you look it up). Damn, you're copping out again. 

You're giving her (a young black girl sitting next to 

t me) the dictionary. Why don’t you f*»>k it up. Man, 

y you're la;y. And how do you know that thcit 

Humanities course wasn't relevant* Remember, 
n yesterday, you learned something, what was it yoj 

y learned, baby? (All right, so I learned I don't know 

s why I smoke pot). O.K. good, so now I'm telling you, 

e you just get the facts in the newspapers but you don't 

n find out why. In the Humanities course you'll find 

s out why . . . Now tell me what you learned today, 

Larry, l think you learned something, what is it you 

learned? (Yeah, O.K ] 

s 

1 There are about 150 trainees for the 10 week 

f sessions which are beginning all the time. They are 

^ roughly ' tracked'' on the basis of an aptitude test . 

They know this and they don't mind because "they 
learn the trainer will care for them if they learn to 
z care for t hemsefves," George Anderson said in 

response to a question addressed by Norris. "We 
I don’t kid them. We don't spoonfeed them . . . One 

i guy was coming in drunk. I told him I was gonna kick 

, him out I put the question to his g f Oup, should I 

i Lick him out? They tafscd about it seriously. One 

said, well, he isn't as drunk today as he was 
yesterday, that’s something. The group went along. I 
got off the hook, and the g-oup had been involved in 
, a meaningful decision They knew I meant what I 

said, I don't kid them... We all start here with 
Q sty, and things often get pretty risky ..." 

ERJC 



There's no BSU in this school. There's no demand 
for a Black Studies Department. Tilings are 
thorough'y integrated (I like that. I’m old fashioned). 

What happens when this "school" closes next year, 
when the grant to the U.S. R&D Corp. runs out? 
What happens to the staff of trainers who know more 
than our combined faculty, black and white, abojt 
where and bovy the education of unemptoyab:es is to 
begin? "They'll be on the job market," George said. 

May I dream a bit? Why couldn't this converted 
motel on West 4th Street, in Pittsburg become a core 
of the junior college campus in the area? Why 
couldn't the experienced trainers coot nue to staff 
the nrogram (officially as "teacher aides' ! ? 

VVe may not be viable enough to do it. We may be 
too caught up in machinery like disconnected MWF 
and TTh slots, unit credits, req. .emenls for 
graduation, state education code, unwillingness to 
change our own classroom behavior to meet the 
needs, department prerogatives, etc., all the while 
reciting our pious prayers to The Open Ooor which is 
really a Revolving Door, for many. 

I've been told the program might be too expensive 
for us to handle , . . Maybe so, hut I doubt it. I'm 
hoping that Bill Niland and Karl Drexel W'H anunge 
for the entire Board of Trustees to take a trip 
Antioch and get first hand experience with 1ms 

pioqicim. 

The U.S. R&D Corporation is a outfit The 

Du /’ 'n\ Chanhitf Corp. ol Antioch is one of Ihe 
businesses cooperating with the program. Two ol its 
executives, Don Bass and Mr. DeSimone, invited us 
DVC people to look at the prog T am 

This is almost too much for :in old social s! to 
bear. Sob. 

*Th^ (I' *.Cl . 1 1 IO-T- ot thr pfOQftVn wa<, Vvl H«o l : V 1 P H- 
Cha rmai of ihe E rg' ivh Department at Diali'O Va k y Co !f cg r 
ir l own g a usit to the Inch.spiai Manpowci On:»r and 
publish' d in a ncws.lctt-’f lo hn faculty Tfn'i? r*c« rpts arc a 
vi.iri d'vcnp! on hy a traced oIj ,< rv r ol k\hat >s happening 
at A^noch ami kvbat potent. a rt olfcis 
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II. Abstract of Results 




This report deals with the experience of the 
United States R&D Corporation in implementing a 
$500,000 experimental contract with the Manpower 
Administration, U S. Department of Labor, to 
conduct a job-readiness and job placement program 
for 450 enrollees in Contra Costa County, California. 

To this end, a functionally integrated fac»'i? s 
set up in a motel in Antioch. California; offer. ng basic 
education, altitudinal and stress-accomodation 
training, remedial education leading to a General 
Education Diploma, counselling, job p'acement and 
follow-up services. 

The contractor's performance was to be measured 
by the extent to wh.'ch: 

1. Previously un or underemployed persons 
gained and held jobs 

2 Private industry created skill-training systems as 
a "follow up ' to the job readiness program, 
thus creating a potential career ladder frj new 
employees. 

3. Public or private resources in Contra Costa 
County became sufficiently impressed with the 
effectiveness of the job readiness program so 
that movement would start toward continued 
support of the program through traditional 
funding sources. 

4 The contractor was able lo hire and train local 
stall to administer the program. 

5. Experience giined through the first year of 
operation created a corpus knowledge which 
might indicate a broad-scale replicability of the 
program's concept, 

For the most part Contra Costa County's 
industrial jobs are extremely heavy, hard work, often 
ebrty, noisy or in categories where disagreeable 
side effects like skin rash a?e common, 

Furthermore, much of the unemployed but 
employable work force of the county has had direct 
experience with these jobs, and has Cfuit in relatively 
short periods, nr has drifted from job to job 

Thus the characteristics of the available industrial 
jobs were not necessarily attractive to the trainees, 




and elements of minority-group pathology - police 
confrontations, inferior housing ano other public 
services, a rise in black militance — were not 
conducive to a smooth transition from 
unemployment to employment. 

The contractor enrol 'ed mo.e than the mandated 
number of enrollees for each of the three 10 week 
training cycles, but graduated less than the projected 
number {360 graduates vs 450 expected). 

Of the 292 initially unemployed graduates, 242 
were placed in jobs and 50 were not, for a variety of 
reasons; of the placements, 159 are still employed at 
the end of the report year. In percentage terms, 80 
per cent of those recruited for training were 
graduated; 83 pnr cent of the initially unemployed 
graduates were p f sced in jobs, and 65.7 per cent of 
those placed were still working at the end of the 
report year. 

These figures do not reflect multiple placements 
for some enrollees by program staff. They do, 
however, reflect a success ratio which compares 
favorably with job placement experience in the 
Contra Costa County area, and with the contractor's 
experience elsewhere. 

In all, the Center recorded 330 placements for its 
292 initially unemployed graduates. The largest single 
category of placements was service occupations, 
which constituted 18 per cent of all placements 
Other substantial placement categories were 
wholesale and retail trade, 16 per cent; and paper 
manufacturers, also 16 per cent. 

The median starting wage for all placements was 
$2.57 an hour, a figure which compares favorably 
with the prevailing Contra Costra County average 
wage 

Under terms of the contract, the contractor was to 
be paid an incentive fee for each graduate whose 
continuous employment subsequent to Center 
attendance exceeded six months. The contractor as of 
September 15, 1969, received compensation based on 
such continuous employment for 43 of the graduates, 
but this is not a full figure. Cycle II and Cycle 111 
graduates had not had an opportunity to attain six 
months' emp'oyment at the time this document was 
prepared Projections indicate that 150 such fees will 
be earned for Cycle I graduates 

The program has been re funded for a second year. 



and it is anticipated inat the procedural modificoti 1 
based on the first year's experience wil* substanri 
improve the overall two year figures, with regam 
retention of participants during traili ng, and ti 
subsequent jcb-reicntion rate 

The extent to which industry will be willing 
enter into skel train ng for job ready graduates of 
program is, to use an old British verdict phrase, “ 
proven." Some industrial jobs, tied to the seasr; 
canning and fieezing industry, do . A provide 
kind of continuity which makes skill trair 
economically viable. Other industries are marked 
foreshortened career ladders and attenuated trair 
practices; other provide jobs for which only mini: 
skills are required. 

On the other hand, some industrial compai 
have made significant strides in de emphasizing 
importance of entry-level testing and educaf 
requirements, and otheis have undertaken sigmlu. 
in-plant on the job training. 

The secord year's contract calls for an expam 
of the in-plant train ng effort, premised upongre- 
employer acceptance of ; ch act.vily as in into: 
part of the recruitment md upgrade uj process 

The work plan for the fust year's pioyrarn acti 
placed great emphasis on the long teirn benefi 
involvement of the industrial community of Co: 
Costa County. In lelrospect, too nu< h emphasis a 
have been placed on th>s aspect, consul tiling that 
contractor's basic mandate was to find tobs fn 
enrollees. 

Some of the contractor's best successes in 
placement and retention came in commerce, assen 
and light fubi icetion and government. Tnecoiitni 
v.ojld have been better advised to con 
employment, in the hrnudei sense (conimn 
government) tlnm n the naimv sense of induv, 
plants. 

The contractor, in the first year's operation, i 
able to achieve a broad new set of relationships ■ i 
agencies and institutions in the "people" husitJ 
ranging from a loc<.if community college to the l; 
prison work farm, and t stems h^wy that 
interagency goodwill ln.i»t up in the fust y< 
activities has left many cmnniuniTy kudus with 
belief that the program is well worth < initinumg 
there iiie strong rnU'Calrons that !h»s |>'C> gr«rw I 



and it is anticipated that the proucduial modifications 
based on the first year's experience will substantially 
improve the over a 1 1 two year b glues, with regard to 
retention of participants during bailing, and their 
subsequent job-retention rate. 

The extent to which industry will be willing to 
enter into skill training for job ready graduates of the 
program is, to use an old Biitish verdict phrase, 'not 
proven." Some industrial jobs, tied to the seasonal 
canning and freezing industry, do not provide the 
kind of continuity which makes skill training 
economically viable. Other industries are marked by 
foreshortened career ladders and attenuated training 
practices; other provide jobs for which only minima! 
skills are required. 

On the other h a id, some industrial companies 
have made significant strides in de emphasizing the 
importance of entry level testing and education 
requirements, and others have undertaken significant 
in-plant on-the job training. 

The second year's contract calls for an expansion 
of the in planr training effort, premised upon greater 
employer acceptance of such activity as an Integra! 
part of the recruitment and uogi «.d*ng process. 

The work plan for the first year's program activity 
placed great emphasis on the long term benefit of 
involvement of the industrial community of Contiu 
Costa County In retrospect, too much emphasis may 
have been placed on th«s aspect, consicf r nj thut toe 
contractor's basic mandate w. s to find jobs for its 
enrollee c 

Some of the contractor's best successes »n job 
placement and retention came in commerce, assembly 
and light fabrication and government Tl t rontimdor 
would have been better advised to conu fci 
employment, rn the bioedu sente Stomineict . 
government] than in the muiuw sense of industn. l 
plants 

The contractor, in the first year's operation, was 
able to uch eve a broad new std of relationships wdh 
agenc es and institutions in the ' people" busruss, 
ranging from a local community college tc the Inca! 
prison work farm, aid it seems likely that me 
interagency goodwill built up in me fust year's 
activities has left many raimmur ty loadt-s with the 
belief that the protjnm is well Wurth (nt l n »..j ir uj Rut 
Ih*'"* ' , v% t "ong indications that this program wi'l 




produce institutional changes in the community, 
leaving behind not only a narrow success, the 
program itself, but a broader success in the local 
acceptance of its techniques. There is no denying the 
fact that tradition;! funding sources, public or 
private, seldom if ever venture to support a program 
until they become convinced that l will cease to exist 
withou L the r help. 

Thus th ore has been no fair test yet as to the 
extent or depth of local support for the program; this 
would cone only at the point where it was clear that 
w ithout such suppuit, the program would founder. 

The contractor's success in finding and training 
local ndministrat ve personnel to manage the program 
was limited and disappointing, site selection 
d«ff culties U. k 7*,\ months, and the progiam thus 
was under time pressures which required the 
continued presence o f seasoned contractor personnel 
After the first year, the contractor had found a local 
resident to serve as ba >,ng director and another as 
assistant training dilector The base proyam 
(fi'cction, however, continued to be supplied by 
out of area personnel. 

The full lepoit is an attempt to detail those 
elements of the contractor's 'model’ 1 which were 
found to be workable in rhe California setting, and 
those which required substantial modification, 

l cneialiy speaking, the transplanting of tlu* model 
fiom the Southeast' to the V.'est Coast pioved the 
validity of the basic piocidu'es, ant) the mere ise' 1 
sc.ife of the Contra Costa County pioyam, in terms 
of total enrol 'mum, | >scntcd a few major 
imped intents 

it s t*ue, however, that the size of the classes 
(with .it least 100 and up to 100 yadjibs entumg 
the job market sirnu'laneousiy] cieated imbahnet’S 
v h'Ch itqj ie<l a good deal of job development woi k 
to correct. 

As the subsequent tables will sbo'.v, the average 
total cost per student for the contractor’s 
pre vocational training is SI, 240. and langes fium a 
high of S 1,?7 1 x»r Cyc'e I to a low of $1,193 for 
Cyc ie 1 1 . 

Of this ,ivi .tgi’ put graduate total, the costs /’w 
itt >! t U* w ei e as follow s 

'Tl.' tO 't'O' Tr-r *3'. Planed a S" uNo '.‘i.-'O'i C* fl-.’S 
((j-'i-t-t i-i SO ifn Cai u'fij j- -f G« ortj'3 






FUNCTION 



Cosi :> w of Total 
Trainee Expenditures 



Recruiting 


SI 1 1 .44 


9 > 


Community Relations 


31.78 


2 o 


Adrr.inisli ation 


424.03 


34b. 


Basic Educator! & HRD Training 


506.33 


4 lb 


Job Development & Fo-low up 


101.18 


8°o 


Management Fees fl) 


65.27 
S 1 .240.03 


5S 

99", (2) 



O) Includes $50 incentive fee for each 
graduate and an additional SbO fee for 
each yicKfi.dte "permanently placed" in 
an industrial jol> or placed in a 
sk i 1 1 1 1 ainnuj ptoyu.n of 21 weeks' 
duration or more. 

;?i Does not add to 1 00 - due to lOinWing. 



HI. THE CENTER CONCEPT 



The methodology used in the administration of 
the Industrial Manpower Center is basically that 
ci rated by the United States R & D Cor pout ion for 
the conduct of similar t cr teis opei a ted under wyir'g 
..•u spires elst’v.hor >. in the Malum. 

The purpose of the u se of the *J S R & 0 
riethoduN yy, howevei, was not sminly to invoke the 
Manpower Administration's e x per imental and 
demonstration piotjram in funding "moie of the 
same" - th it is. r.e»ely to up cute the activities of 
eailiei Industrial Education Centers, most of them n 
the EaM - hut rather to apply the methodology m 
Si.wh j way as t ' permit ail objective d> term nation (if 
whether die center concepts were tru y replicable on 
national scale. » »r whether coiulit ons existed v. hi r h 
made the renters only ef‘e live on the b..sis of certain 
|n|i market or neogiaphicai pic conditions, ami also to 
determine what niagn tude and . conumy ol scale was 
possible, ghen the ie'ai'\ely smalt sbe of the efforts 
in the East. 

The tunbarU'i behoves that the Pritslhirq Anl'uuh 
experiment, thus fa', has dmwn th*- ivtmnal 
replicability of the renter philosophy and 
(vuthndoloriy, but n:<ugm/es Hu t in some respects. 



the statist cal pi oof is not yet as stiong as m ’ 
been expected, 

The basic contractor methodology cud 
recruitment of u oem p I c yed adults, 
occupying dead end jobs, and the r.,p cl (hi 
inculcation of sufhcienl Imsh. education -a d 
turning xo as to nuke them employable as r * 
by standard employer t(iult*iCcilions or pte; 
m the case of t h o sc .i I ■ tvd y c-mp ! o y - 
according to cmployn qu. f ficat ons 

In the ope "at on of the Pittsburg An tied 
tf‘0 contw-.ctoi jeed belli Ihe laugecy self iruf '. 
materials dev 1 1 raped by MIND, he., and 1 * 
the permission of the Co *u , Png Off 1 ' 
LEARN System" of mat' rials p'lvetcly dm 
spci. if irally fee I ic Centers. 

Reg .'.id less o* the nsl'ucbonat m, Peru's i | 
has«c education w«.s always accompanied i ■ 
exposure to the contractor’s human r | 
development training rrvtcii.J. 

Tins ir-alcnal included (•nru'li.e cp' 
so'-atM.-ns to sp * ss pi vdurmg s«tu -buns, ^ I 
on tli«' job. and is cnmplishu J largely * 
discussion am) v rdr< ■ rciorded »(! t: n 1 ty 
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III. THE CENTER CONCEPT 



nf tha sfdtijtiCcil piou f is m>t yet .is st i o»vj ob niyht have 
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1 1 L‘ 11 C X piV U.'d 

Hu* bus c contr dr. t'jr nu thixlulogy calls for the 
1 c c } u 1 1 in l n t of unemployed adults. o; adults 
ormnymg fit . if! e:i: I jobs. arid the rn pH (10 weeks) 
inculcation of Uribe ie'd Imsm I'djcabun .md life skill? 
tillin' vi so as to make ih'ui en iploy.jblv as measured 
by ?t md.ud t.iii|il(.jyi’i qualifications or piomotubk , 
■n the case of thobu ah early cmpuyed again, 
drc on liny to e mp 1 1 *ye' qo il 1 1 v; at ions . 

In the operation of the PittslK/g Antuxh 
'hi.' tor- 1: at t' u used both the hugely si_lf hiMujc hemal 
if .it':- iufs dt-v vl rped by VIND, Inr . tir’d \dn , with 
the per mission of the Corit»,(.t‘'*j 0 f f i c * j « the 
LEARN Sv't^ni" of n.du ials fir iwitely i ! . ■ v 1 ■ mpd 
xpO ihcally fnr il v Cinh.iS. 

Rvrj n(Jli-s<; nf the uutr j<: t ioiU:I ituPi i,*l% ou. d. .In 
basic nfuCutn-n '/, t ts always are nm purr'd by duly 
exposure to the c o n t r at. for ? human resnuircs 

drvi:'! 'p-vom i ■ .pijiiir; main ul. 

This m.itLiuil i n c I orfi'i I l. i r o I 1 1 .* exposure to 
sobjtmns 1 : i css producing s-tu .thuns, jt fu-me and 
on tlx job, and is ui c 'imp! shr-d l,mji ly th rough 

cf'Siussijri it ii. I wdn i ni.oidvd nj!r p' ny 




The ti e Ruled HRD c- -r ricul l. rn also includes a 
bicud spectrjm of practical information (how to 
avoid garnishment. hov; to find solutions to medical 
prookms, In . * to complete job appl. cations, how to 
avoid safety hazards, ole.) all impaited in a 
non threatening atmosphere 

It is the contractor’s conviction, based on 
experience and observat on of other manpower 
programs, that any basic education component 
conducted without HRD for ; motivation,: 1 
eci'jiva!cnt| will be less successful i, . : n a coupled 
admin sb at run of the two component s. 

Jobless enroMccs. in Pittsburg An hoi h and 
elsewhere in contractor s centers, alt nd busrc 
(ducuhon jed HRD classes, each for thiee hours a 
Ray, f pc L’ « f , • y s a w eek, f or t0 w ec k s. Employed 
c irollrx's attend 1 . hou r s o' basic education arn I 1\ 
boats ol HRD per (lay. live days a week, for 10 
weeks 

Scheduling of the employed enrol lees has 
presented some problems in hghl ol their vviymq 
work stheduks, but in general, the two sessions. 
I'd. ding t hi ex hour?, are conducted n the c-rnmgs, 
»ft-:r the compklion of day classes 

?A 



In basic education, as in HRD, the contractor's 
aim is to have each knowledge increment reinforced 
by subsequei : increments. 

In simplest terms, Ihij means that a study of 
fractions necessarily entails a rev’ew of multiplication 
and division learned earlier. But it means more than 
that as well: It means that the stories from the Adult 
Readers (developed j< indy by the contractor and the 
Bank Street College of Education) are so introduced 
that the subject matter of each provides an 
appropriate jumping off place for a HRD 
discussion, so that in learning to read eich story, the 
enrollee is also being exposed to the ideas, and the 
flavor of human interaction, contained in the story. 

The HRD discussions of the story are he 1 pfi j I in 
and of themselves, of course, but they also reinforce 
the information gained from the reading, and they 
help sharpen reading comprehension. 

The IMC, in seeking to meet its mandate to serve 
the hard-cau unemplo/ed, has been confronted in 
California - as elsewhere - with total non readers, 
the so-called "zero-zero's." The center's response has 
been an internally developed self-instructional ward 
recognition system, using a series of "flash cards" 
which use a tape-recorder adaptation to "say" the 



In recent years, the thrust of manpower programs 
has been towai ds 'immediate employment." 

It is apparent that this relentless pursuit of 
guaranteed statistical success (employment; was 
caused by sharp criticism of programs which tiained 
people far jobswhich never materialized. For many 
critics, this meant expenditure of federal monies 
withojt results. 

Some of the unsuccessful programs had stressed 
basic education as the key to employment, others 
used broader pre vocational techniques, and some 
followed an integrated formula of basic education 
and pre vocational training. 

But when the skept cal Congress and the cynical 
press looked at the problem, they asked one key 
question: ' How many were employed when it was all 
over?” According to widely published reports, the 
answers were unsatisfactory. 

ERJC 



words which are printed on them. Use of these cards, 
and direct instruction which is almost tutorial in its 
intensity, has increased reading ability dramatically . 

The IMC, like other centers administered by the 
contractor, makes no use of professional "teacheis,” 
as such, using paraprofessional peer models as much 
as possible as helpers to students as they study 
through the use of tapes and workbooks. 

The IMC is not a school and its instructional 
content is designed to be rather different from ,1 
school, the reason, of course, being that many IMC 
enrollees have been "turned off" by formal 
instruction. But in the area of enrollee activity - 
particularly when that activity had consequences in 
motivation improvement - the IMC often surpassed 
the traditional student activity of schools. 

The IMC, in each of its three cycles, established a 
h igh par ticipation student government with broad 
powers in deRned areas; the enrollees themselves 
designed, wrote and ed;ted a weekly newsletter; and a 
graduation ceremony, with distinguished speaker s and 
a yearbook, w'as held at the completion of each 
10 week cycle, 

IV. THE TRAINING STRATEGY: PEOPLE IN VESTMI 



The obvious effort, then, was to involve industry 
and business in the process so that the person who 
had been trained coulf find employment. Some of 
the traditional Labor Department vocational 
programs had successfully utilized this method with 
good results. 

Il was out of concern to provide immediate 
employment that programs like ti e massive National 
Alliance of Businessmen were created, * 

It has alwarS beyn this contractor's contention 

* Ih.s co'm.Kto*' C'Qjmrrd p*. 1,1st k' f 

gove r rrtrr.t ai wh>ch rh’S tom, 1 vns 

With h USi nf si«nr flnj I 1 ( f e association 

rrpirs.cni.it wj, a'd dns'jp'cJ anJ want (In? 

tns<c NAB p 1 in. Tt 5 cor 1 a s *.. c< ,a Nt s 
hr'pfd fn sU-df ihc p'ogiv'vv b- 1 ' a" «I whs C fbi ia 1 > 
annourit'd It 15 firm ih'i »pM;f^cc tP«t ih« 
conclusions el >■ . 1 ik 1 <itsne c.r trr.mr d 
cnip'o > mr ra ,i-o rkrv.n 



words which are printed on them. Use of these cards, 
and direct instruction which is almost tutorial in its 
intensity, has increased reading ability dramatically. 

The IMC, like oth:r centers administered by the 
contractor, makes no use of professional “teachers/' 
as such, using paraprofessional peer models as much 
as possible as he'pers to students as they study 
through the use of tapes and workbooks. 

The IMC is not a school and its instructional 
content is designed to be rather different from a 
school, the reason, of course, being that many IMC 
en r ollees have been "turned off" by formal 
instruction. But in the area of enrollee activity - 
particularly when that activity had consequences in 
motivation improvement - the IMC often surpassed 
the traditional student activity of schools. 

The IIVX, in each of its three cycles, established a 
h i g h participation student government with broad 
powers in defined areas; the enroflees themselves 
designed, wrote and edited a weekly newsletter; and a 
graduation ceremony, with distinguished speakers and 
a yearbook, was held at the completion of each 
10 week cycle. 



The IMC's present site is a large square one story 
building with a broad open patio in the center, and 
the building's own California style informality has 
been a great asset, in part being responsible for 
Center's life-style. 

The building was once divided into separate shops 
ar-d offices and that businesslike atmosphere has been 
maintained. There are ten classrooms, named after 
the f £rge industries of the area rather than designated 
1 to 10 or A to J (Numbering or fettering often leads 
trainees to the conclusion thalNumber 1 is the ’best" 
group or Room J the “dumbest.") 

Ea:h classroom contains two conference tables, 
forming a la r ge squaie with comfortab^ arm chairs 
around it Tables in the Bt,sic Education classrooms 
were specially designed to store tape recorders, 
headsets and tapes. Smoking is allowed, and many of 
ine groups contributed part of their stipends to buy 
and brew their own coffee, which was usually 
superior to the coffee provided, in the staff rooms. 
Trainees decorated their own rooms with such 
enthusiasm that during one cycle, a student art 
association was formed. 

All the classrooms and administrative offices faced 
on the open courtyard which was bordered by plants. 



IV. THE TRAINING STRATEGY: PEOPLE INVESTMENT 



The ob- ious effort, then, vva; to mvoKe industry 
and bus ness in the process so that the person who 
had been trained could find employment. Some of 
the traditional Labor Department vocational 
programs had successfully utihzid this method with 
good results. 

It was out of concern to provide immediate 
employment that progr t ms f ke the massive National 
Alliance ot Businessmen were created. ’ 

It has always !jrgn this contractor's contention 
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* th.s tor ot cpr i/r,j the f ,i st mf flings 'or 

govcrr-mrnl jt n'.ith ihn concept w *s discusvd 
with busHif ss ni<?n and trade association 
representatives, a^d i.m t designed artl Wvit ihe 
ItJSiC NAB. p'ar thus cor-lta* lev's e*ecut».»s 
help'd lo !*aM the program h* lore it .v.rs off if ■ a 1 1 v 
a«rto»J r crrt It is rh.sr rip-r rref that ihn 

Q ustons i>|j jr Th-e cl ^ i r 0 tor immrdirte 
\ rr'-e nt ai e tlr.svn. 



that the problems of irr mediate employment, in great 
measure, stemmed from the failure of the training 
and educational agencies and programs to be directly 
coupled to an understanding of what industry 
considered a good applicant for employment. This 
was frequently compound eo by the lack of 
responsibility by the training or educational agent to 
find a job for t$ trainees and to assist in keeping him 
on the job. 

Therefore the conclusions which led to the 
immediate employment concept did not rest on 
abandoning the intensive education and training of 
the individual before employment, but on the lack of 
relevance of some training, and the disjointed ?nd 
badly oiganii'cd follow-through procedures after 
training. 

There was also a lack of continuity of 
respnnvbildy; no one agt ncy or program coufd be 






singled out as causing the failure and only 
unsatisfactory generalizations about the problem 
could be articulated. 

It is the contention of this contractor, as 
previously stated, that the thrust for immediate 
employment — an admirable goal — is being made at 

the high price of restricting the options of the 
so called disadvantaged American. 

This disadvantaged person already possesses a 
narrow view of what life can offer him. His 
experience with failure has "convinced" him that he 
is only qualified, even il well-trained, for a narrow 
range of jobs. This picture has been re enforced by 
previous patterns of discrimination in which color 
and employment were directly correlated. In short, 
minority Americans could not successfully compete 
for all jobs, only some jobs, no matter how 
successfully they were trained. 

This historical conditioner, added to the other 
factors mentioned above, does not allow a mao to 
exerc se the full scope of the options available to him. 
When he enters one program, for one job, and his 
training is concentrated on successful performance in 
that job, he has, in effect, been channeled nto what 
may or may not be the job for which he is best 
suited. 

It is the contention of this report that a 
pre vocat onal experience, modeled along the lines of 
Pdtsburg Antioch could open up the options available 
to the disadvantaged person. When he finishes ten 
weeks of training, he is "job ready" and also has a 
deeper understanding not only of his ovvn potential 
and desires, but of the opportunities which exist for 
him now that he has, as the trainees say, "gotten 
himself together." 

’With his new insight, he can now look around the 
labor market and try to find employment consistent 
with his new goals in life. Or he can continue his 
education and enter the labor market at a higher 
level. It is clear that he may not always match his 
desires with the right type of job, or he may not be 
f*nancia ly able to continue his education, but these 
decisions never arose before. They were decided by 
historical conditioning and events beyond his 
knowledge or control. 

Therefore the thrust of this program was 1o 
attempt to correct the procedures which separated 



Sample English Lesson From The Bank Street College of L 



M<ry Rom Is Broke 



Mary Rose is mad this w«k She is mad because she is broke 
broke because on Saturday she made a stop on her way 
supermarket. She pulled up in front of Tony's Bar. She hil ih 
until Tony tame out. shaking his head at her. 

‘’Take it easy.’* says Tony. "’I got sensitive ears, f 
headache. “ 

‘ E’m sorry for your tnjunle-s, Tony.” Mary Bose saw 
could you please cash my Tushand’s check? 1 got to get i 
super mat Vet.” 

Tony looks at the check. 

“How would you like some real money?'’ he asks. 

"Mow woulj you know how !o gel real money?” Mai . 
him bask. "You cant even pay off your bartender.” 

"A* 1 , you know me, Mary." Tony gjves Mary Rose t 
toothless smile. “I always get the real lips. This is a sure 
Right fmn the horse trainer himself” 

"tWiat odds 1 ' \1jry Rose wants to know. 

'Ten to one.'’ vays Tony. Thus horse is a rut sleep*, 
boys jromd here jjn't seen hint run yet. This irj-.ncr lets 
«n account of I ifiJ hirn a f*vur,” 

h<t or this w order horse.” Mary viys. But wi 
ple‘j*>e cash my ili^ik first, tony? I g v .| to get going " 

"It’s a ih.inst of j lifetime, says forty. "You lerJ r 
ihevk a couple Iicuk. Mary Then you van do io:i 

shopping. Ar.J not ut the c.jpirmjrkcl 

v.) 

\ 

the training of the unemployed from employmt! 
responsibility and at the same time to invest i 
federal monies in the person, to provide him with tr 
4 ‘walk around" knowledge which would be tr 
door-opener with employers, and, simultaneous' 
open his options, 

In short, the training thrust was to provide 
disadvantaged person with a better controf of I 
future and, at that point, make him the equal of I 
contemporaries who had successfully completed V 
traditional educational pattern and are searching r 
employment and satisfachon in the job ma r ket. 

This is not to naively conteno that desire a rl 
understanding always result in fulfillment, that 
desire for a particular job is immediately realizal 
now that a person understands what he can ai 
would like to do in life. But il is to argue that rr 
the ten weeks of intensive pre vocations 1 tra»nn 



Sample English Lessor. From The Bank Street College of Education Aault Readers 







Mary Rot* Is Broke 

Mary Rose is mad this week. Sh<* is mad because si.e is broke She is 
broke because on Saturday she made a stop on her way to the 
supermarket. She pulled up in front of Tony’s Bar. She hit the hom 
until Tony came out. shaking his head at her. 

"Take it easy," says Tony, 1 got sensitive ears, And a 
headache. - ' 

- Tm icrry for your troubles, Tony." Mary Rose says, "but 
could you please cash my husband'? check 1 I got to get to the 
supermarket." 


"When* the wonder horse running?" asks Mary Rose. 

"The fourth race, three o’clock. Just a couple hours anJ you 
get real money." Tory says, with a big smile. 

* 1 don’t know, Tory. 1 got five lads at home,” says Mary, 
"You pot a mink stole at home loo?" asks Tony. "Look, 
make up your mind. For once you got a sure thing, you should 
just spend all that check at the supermarket?" 

So Mary Rose doesn't spend the check at the r .permarkel. Her 
check is riding on the wonder horse in the fourth race, The 
wonder horse runs fine and comes in seventh, 

Saturday night, Mary Rose gives the family scrambled eggs for 
dinneT. 

‘ I'm loo tired shopping to make a hig dinner," she says. She's 
holding hack three cans of hash for Sunday dinner. 


Tory looks at the check. 

4 How would you like some real money?" he asks. 

■’Mow would you krow how to gel real money?" Mary' asks 
him back "You can’t even pay off your bartender." 

"Aw, you know me. Mary." Tony gives Mary Rose his big 
toothless smile, "1 always get the ical tips. This is a sure thing 
Right from the horse trainer himself.” 

“ Mk h j t odds?" Mary Rose wants to know. 

'Ten to one." says Tony. "Ihi*. horse is a real sleeper. The 


After dinner, the firmly sits down in front of the TV, Mary 
Rove turns the sound up real mud. She doesn't want her 
husband anJ the five kids to hear her. 

She calls Tony’s Bar on the telephone Tony owes he; for 
half of the check, which he put on wonder horse for himself. 
With hjlf the cheek, Mary Rove can fake through r he week. 

The bartender answers the phone 

"Tony’s not feeling so good,” he says. "He’s gone to a card 
game to feel belter. Me said hell call you in the morning.” 


boys around lure djn‘” seen him run yet This trainer lets me in 
on account of 1 did him a favor. *' 

■‘So het on this wonder horse," Mjry says. 'But will you 
please cjvh m> chy\k first, Tony*’ 1 got to get going." 

"Its j ch.mce of a lifetime," sjys lory. "You lend me that 
check a couple hours. Slaty. Then you can do some real 
shopping. And not at the supermarket " 


When Tony calls in the morning, he docs not feet better 
"Mary Ro*. I'm gonna go up on the roof and jump off." 
says Tony. 

"Ihat would help me a lot," says Mary Rose, slamming down 
the phone. 

0,i Monday, the kids k.:cw something is biting Mary Rose. 


.’0 


tj 


the training of the unemployed from employment 
responsibility and at the same time to invest the 
federal monies in the person, to provide him with the 
"walk a i ound" knowledge which would be the 


. 1 1 

undei his belt he has a wider horizon to explore and a 
better chance to succeed than if he is narrowly 
trained before awareness has been stimulated. 


door-opener with employers, and, simultaneously, 
of en his options. 


The Training 


In short, the training thrust was to provide t 
disadvantaged person with a better control of his 
future and, at that point, make him the equal of his 
contemporaries who had successfully completed the 
traditional educational pattern and are searching for 
employment and satisfaction in the job market, 

This is not to naively contend that desire ^nd 
understanding always result in fulfillment, that a 
desire for a particular job is immediately realizable 
now that a pr son understands v.hal he can and 
would like to do in life. But it is to a'guc that with 
the ten weeks of intensive pre vocational training 


All Ihe trainpes at the Pittsburg Antioch IMC 
received two kinds of training: 

1. Basic education, a largely self-instructional 
system designed to increase English and math 
skills and, by so doing, to improve 
employability prospects by 'acilitating higher 
scores on company-administered 
pre employment tests, 

2. Human resources development (HRD), a 
c a r e f u 1 1 y ■ s t r u c t u r e d life-skills and 
stress-accomodation training combining the 
inculcation of helpful specific information 



(how to avoid garnishment, etc.) with 
role-playing and other group dynamics 
mech inisms designed to improve trainee 
self-image and to improve self-analysis in stress 
situations. 

The basic education component, as originally 
proposed by the IMG, was to depend on the materials 
devised by MIND, Inc. However, with the approval ot 
the Contracting Officer, the contractor phesed-in 
new I y -developed "LEARN systerrTduring the hrst 
10-weeK cycle, and a mixture of MIND and 
contractor-developed learning materials was used 
through the other two 10 week cycles of the first 
year's operation * 

The achievement configuratic n of trainees during 
the first year was probably a microcosm of the target 
population, consisting of a substantial number 
(approximately 25 per cent) of en r allees who were 
virtually without Fnglish or math skills, another 
substantial number (again, about 25 per cent) who 
were at, or close to, high school graduate achievement 
levels, and the remainder scattered in between. 

To the contractor's knowledge, there never has 
been an effort to delineate the achievement levels of 
the potential IMC enroMees in the Pittsbu g Antioch 
area, and the surmise that the actual IMC enrollment 
was representative is thus inferential, and is based in 
part on the two following general characteristics of 
trainees for such programs: 

1. The u nder *schooled , whose prospects for 
employment or advancement are biccked 
because of a lack of education. 

2 The under-motivated , who <ri changes for 
employment or advancement are blocked 
because of feelings of self-denigration or 
hostility toward an economic system which is 
seen as impervious to penetration. 

Needless to say, there are many combinations and 
permutations between these two extremes, and an 
important contractor function is to differentiate 
between the deficiencies caused by one lack and 
those resulting from the other. 

The basic education component relies on five 
different elements: 

- A series of five Adult Readers, developed for the 



p ”LE ARN tystem" no v used executively.. 




contractor by the Sank Street Coilege of Educat on, 
and content geared to adult interests and with 
vocabulary carefully screened to extend from the 
thhd grade reading level to the seventh grade level, 
according to Lorge word-frequency lists. 

— "The World of Numbers," a series of e gh t 
text books ii mathematics taking the trainee from 
rudimentary arithmet c through elementary higher 
mathematics. Each vo'ume is accompanied by a 
work book and drill-tapes for use with a tape recorder 
supplied by the contractor. 

— "The World of Words," a series of four 
textbooks introducing the various concepts of 
English-language sentence-construction, vocabulary, 
spelling and punfua^ion, again accompanied by 
workbooks and tapes. 

A mechanic at comprehension .course providing 
information on elementary physics in the same way 
that various employer-administered tests probe for 
knowledge. 

— A how- to-take-a test course, giving trainees 
information on how tests are conducted and how to 
score high on them as well as substantial test-taking 
practice. 

— A specially developed word-recognition and 
vocabulary building course for non readers, also 
making use of a tape recorder. 

In addition to these course, all developed by the 
contractor, the center also made use of Enalish and 
math textbooks, workbooks and tapes. 

Classes were kept small and informal, with an 
average trainee/mstructor ratio of 12/1, and the 
non reader classes averaged an even smaller 5/1 ■ 

In all cases, the classes avoided the traditional 
blackboard and straight backed chairs approach, 
using instead a conference table and comfortable 
chairs. The conference table also housed the tape 
recorders and their accompanying power unit In 
all, there were ten classrooms, of which five were 
used for basic education and tlx remainder for 
HRD. There were seven basic education 
instructors slots in the center budget. 



Because the system is essentially self instructional. 
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contractor hy the Bank Street College of Education, 
and content geared to adult interests and with 
vocabulary carefully screened to extend from the 
third grade reading level to the seventh grade level, 
according to Lorge word frequency lists. 

- "The World of Numbers," a series of eight 
textbooks in mathematics taking the trainee from 
rudimentary arithmetic through elementary higher 
mathematics Each volume is accompanied by a 
work book and drill-tapes for use with a tape recorder 
supplied by the contractor. 

- "The World of Words," a series of four 
textbooks introducing the various concepts of 
English-language sentence construction, vocabulary, 
spelling and punctuation, again accompanied by 
workbooks and tapes. 

— A mechanical comprehension. course providing 
information on elementary physics in the same way 
that various employer-administered tests probe for 
knowledge. 

- A how-1 o-take a test course, giving trainees 
information on how tests are constructed and how to 
•.core high on them as well as substantial test-taking 
practice. 

- A specially developed word-recognition and 
vocabulary building course for non readers, also 
making use of a tape recorder. 

In addition to these course, all developed by the 
contractor, the center also made use of English and 
math textbooks, workbooks and tapes. 

Classes were kept small and informal, with an 
average tra nee/instructor ratio of 12/1, and the 
non reader classes averaged an even smaller 5/1 . 

In all cases, the classes avoided the traditional 
blackboard and straight backed chairs approach, 
using instead a- conference table and comfortable 
chairs. The conference table also housed the tape 
recorders and their ^ accompanying power unit. In 
all, there were ten classrooms, of which five were 
used for basic education and the remainder for 
MRD. There were seven basic education 
instructors slots in the cen.er budget 



. Because the system is essentially self instructional, 
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the basic education instructors are not "teachers," in 
ihe traditionally-accredited sense, but rather monitors 
or guides, available to give individualized help to 
trainees as they learn through the tapes, textbooks 
and workbooks. 

Of the 17 instructors, six were college graduates, 
nine had some college, and two had only high school 
diplomas. 

To determine trainee's academic achievement, the 
Stanford Interm ediate Test (Form X) was 
administered to all trainees before the start of the 
cycle in which they were enrolled. Form V of the 
same test was administered at the end of the fifth 
week of the cycle, and Form X was again 
administered du r ing the 10th week. Score summaries 
are reported in Section II. 

Besides the inherent drfficulties of administering 
the Form X lest twice in 11 weeks, the contractor 
believes, in retrospect, that the Stanford Intermediate 
Test was an awkward instrument, since it did net give 
sufficient precision in its d i f ferentia tion of 
achievement levels at the low end of the achievement 
spectrum, meaning that achievement "groupings" 
were imprecise and occasionally skewed. 

This, in turn, caused temporary difficulties for 
enroflees because they were sometimes advised to 
start the self instructional materials fU a point above, 
or below, their actual achievement levels. 

Center staff also experimented with other tests, 
rotably the Gates-McGinite and Grey Oral, in order 
to improve this differentiation, but results were not 
significantly better; the contractor has now started 
developmental work on a new test series which !S 
being designed to improve the low-achievement 
differentiation. 

The human resources development course is a 
carefully structured unit which combines group 
process work (role-play, confrontation stress 
accomodation) with the inculcation J many 
life skills previously little known or recognized by 
trainees. Among these are money management and 
oarnishment avoidance, job -interview skills 
employer -e m ploy ee responsibilities, access to 
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information ano treatment, consumer education, 
dangers of afcohol and narcotics, and including an 
introduction to mass media techniques. 

Ouiside speakers conduct many of these 
sessions, and they generally end in lively 

question and -answer sessions. 

Two HRD classrooms had full videotape 
equipment; this was used regularly during role play 
and encounter sessions, permitting quick replays 
and self analysis of progress and motivation. 

In general, it has been the contractor's 

experience that IMC enrollees occupy a middle 
ground between urban sophistication and rural 
geniality - and that this often impedes the search 
for self-identity, a major goal of HRO. 

Pittsburg is less than 40 miles from Oakland, the 
national headquarters of the Black Panthers. 
Enrollees were knowledgeable about - and in some 
cases proponents of — the Panther ideology. 

Unfortunately, the fact that Pittsburg- Antioch is 
neither truly urban nor rural meant, upon occasion, 
that IMC enrollees were knowledgeable about 
philosophy without being fully cogn r ant of the 
disciplines imposed by the ideology. 

This is a situation which may hold true for other 
'"urban fringe" areas, and contractor's response — 
which entailed some additional emphasis on heping 
enrollees understand their own self-motivations — 
appeared to meet most of the problems. 

Attitudinal or even behavioral change is, of course, 
difficult to measure, and no claim to such 
measurement is made here. It is fhj contractor's 
judgement that absences and tardinesses from training 
fell off during the 10-week cycle, and that this 
behavioral change may be attributable to HRO. (It 
may also be due to a sense of accomplishment 
emanating from basic education, or sympathetic staff, 
or factors unrelated to the center, of course.) 

Another possible measure might be the extent to 
which trainees obtained and held jobs after training at 
companies where they previously had worked and 
quit or been fired. But again, it would be impossible 
to eliminate other human variables in such a way as 
to prove conclusively that HRD, or general center 
Q exposure, was or was not responsible. 



In general terms, the contractor believes the 
behavioral change which brought 66 per cent of the 
heretofore unemployed trainees to permanent 
employment is most largely attributable to HRD. 

The contractor's program design called for a 
10-week exposure of each enrollee to a course 
combining adult basic education and a life-skills and 
the attitude-change curriculum called HRD. For the 
"day" students (unemployed at program entry), the 
course involved three hours of basic education and 
three hours of HRD every day for a five-day week 
For "night" students (employed but locked into 
entry level jobs) the course involved IVa hojrs each of 
basic education and i '^D each day for a five day 
week for 10 weeks. Completion of the course 
required 300 hours for day students and 150 hours 
for night students. 

The 10-week time-lrame is based on the 
contractor's experience that: 

(a) a longer pre-vocational training period is 
unsatisfactory to the trances, many of 
whom are unaccustomecf to the deferred 
gratification requirements of an 
extended period, and 

(b) a shorter period is unsatisfactory bemuse 
it does not permit sufficient time for the 
absorption , and mastery of the 
curriculum, and consequently leads to 
poor results in tests administered by 
potential employers. Also, the HRD 
curriculum relies heavily cn "group 
process, 1 ' and the groups generally do 
not achieve full cohesiveness until about 
the sixth week. 

During the second year, the com ratio is 
experimenting with several vacations on th is format 
- reducing HRD sessions from three hours to two, 
abandoning basic education altogether in favor of full 
days of HRD, abandoning HRD altogether in favor of 
extra heavy doses of basic education, and providing 
for possible completion in as little as seven weeks - 
o»- as many as twenty for non readers 

In each case, the deviation came about because of 
specific conditions at the* center, and in each case the 
modification proved helpful in overcoming the 
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In general terms, the contractor believes the 
behavioral change which brought 66 per cent of the 
heretofore unemployed trainees' to permanent 
employment is most largely attributable to HRD. 

The contractor's program design called for a 
10 -week e>posure of each enrollee to a course 
combining aduk basic education and a life-skills and 
the attitude- ;hange curriculum called HRD. For the 
"day" students (unemployed at program entry), the 
course involved three hours of basic education and 
three hours of HRD every day for a five<iay week. 
For ''night 1 ' students (employed but locked into 
entry level jobs) the course involved V/ 9 hours each of 
basic education and HRD each day for a five-day 
week for 10 weeks. Completion of the co ir$e 
required 300 hours for day students and 150 hours 
for night students. 
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The 10 ■week time frame is based on the 
contractor r s experience that: 

(a) a longer pre vocational training period is 
unsatisfactory to the trainees, many of 
whom are unaccustomed to the deferred 
gratification requirements of an 
extended period; and 

(b) a shorter period is unsatisfactory because 
it does not permit sufficient time for the 
absorption . and mastery of the 
curriculum, and consequently leads to 
poor results in tests administered by 
potential employers. Also, the HRD 
curriculum relies hc-i.ily on "group 
process," and the groups generally do 
not achieve full cchtsiveness until about 
the sixth week. 

During the second year, the contractor is 
experimenting with several variations on this format 
- reducing HFlD sessions from three hours to two, 
abandoning basic education altogether in favor of full 
days of HRD, abandon mg HRD altogether in favor of 
extra heavy dotes of basic education, and providing 
for possible completion in as little as seven weeks — 
or as many as twenty for non readers. 

In each case, the deviation came about because of 
specific conditions at the center, and in each case the 
dification proved helpful in overcoming the 




specific problem, but in no instance was the 
contractor convinvced that a basic change should be 
made in the overall methodology. 

(1) Reducing HRD length from three hours to 
tM>. In the first cycle, several enroflees complained 
that individual HRD sessions "lasted too long." 
Conversely, there were a few who said they were too 
short. In retrospect, the contractor's trainers believe 
the first complaints were essentially a cop out by 
trainees threatened by HRD's demands for 
articulateness in quasi-confrontation situations. The 
experiment was ended because the reduced time did 
not end the complaints. 

(2) Abandoning basic education altogether in favor 
of HRD. This happened only once, and came with an 
extremely hostile group of trainees who were 
unwilling to take part in the basic education activity. 
In effect, then, the experiment was forced on center 
staff by the enrollees, and it ended after the 
hostilities were "talked out" through marathon 
encounter activities. 

(3) Abandoning HRD altogether in favor of ba sic 
education. This technique was used on a few 
occasions when stable and adjusted enrollees were felt 
to need heavy educational inputs during the latter 
stages of a cycle in order to prepare for industry 
testing The objective was to biing the individual 
trainee to a "peak” at test-takmg time. Contractor is 
reasonably satisfied with the results, and the 
technique will be repeated when necessary, It is not 
useful, however, with trainees whose attitudes are not 
stabilized; since most center enrollees fall in this 
category, it is not possible to abandon HRD. 

As mentioned earlier, the "night" students were, 
for the most part, dead-ended but employed persons, 
and their attitudes toward the "world of work" were 
reasonably good. This might suggest that HRD 
content could be reduced for these enrollees, and 
more educational content could be added. But this 
was not the case because, despite reasonably good 
attitudes, many of the night enrollees were deficient 
in the practical information imparted by HRD - how 
to avoid girnishment, how to obtain emergency 
medical services, how to obtain counsel, etc. For this 
reason, no time reduction was made for night time 
HRD, although the content was changed slightly k 
provide the needed practical information. 
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V PREPARATION OF THE IMC: METHODS AND PROBLEI 



Contra Costa County bad originally been suggested 
as a Focation for a manpower training program by 
officials of the Bay Area Management Council, and 
the choice was finally narrowed to the 
P ittsbu rg An licch area. Representatives of the 
contractor and DOL met several limes with local 
industry and community leaders prior to the 
consummation of the final agreement. 

Among groups and individuals cons jlted wcie the 
Bay Area Management Council for Employment 
Opportunity, officers of the California State 
Employment Service, the Director of State 
Vocational Education, top corporate olficers of 
industry located in the Pittsburg Antioch area, the 
Industrial Association of Pittsburg-Antioch Nichols, 
the Oakland branch of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen, sad officials of the Concerted Services 
Project {community action agency) in Pittsburg. 
Those consulted confirmed the need for the kind of 
program they envisioned being offered by R&D and 
DOL 

The needs it was thought, were clear: 

UlTbere was a shortage of stable manpower for 
industry, 

{2)There was a high degree of unemployment 
among minority ar>d disadvantaged persons, 

(3)There was a dearth of existing successful 
programs seeking to ameforiate the 
employment situation in the area. 

The day today immersion and investigation during 
and after the organizing of the IMC resulted in an 
additional analysis 

- The labor and general economic situation in the 
target area was much more complex than industry 
had project ed there was a high degree of 
employment, increasing every month* 

- There was, however, a decreasing need for unskilled 
manpower, Plants were being automated, and 
working forces cut back 

ERjt 



— Although the amount of dollars invested in Contra 
Costa County increased in the five-year period 
preceding the establishment of IMC, the amount of 
employment did not increase accordingly* 

— In addition, part time farm work and seasonal work 
in canning factories decreased, 

In Contra Costa County, between the years 
1958-1968, employment increased by 50% or 48,000,1 
However, the growth was not consistent around the 
County: in the nearby community of Concord, wages 
rose six times as fast as they did in Pittsburg. 2 

In the Pittsburg Antioch area between the years 
195 8 1968, the population increased 75%. Vet 
industrial jobs increased only by 10%. 3 The 
non white unemployment rate in Pittsburg for 1960 
was three times the white rate, Blacks comprised less 
than 10% of the total Pittsburg population* 

From the contractor's vantage pomt, several 
possible speculations are possible: the industrialists 
and civic leaders misread the problem ol 
unemployment in their areas, they wanted a "new 
program" so badly that they did not stop to analyze 
precisely what kinds of services were to be offered by 
the IMC; they saw a large number of unemployed 
people, including signfgifant numbers of blocks and 
Mexican Americans, and were concerned about the 
possibility of racial disturbances similar to those 
wh^h had been occurring around the country; thus, 
any program which purported to be ' dealing with the 
minorities" was favorable. They coukl suy, "Sure, 
we'll help alt we can/’ 

The contractor believes the center's early days 
would have been more productive had there been 
independent preplanning, a joint 
government industry analysis ol the economic and 
labor situation of the community, one which probed 
beneath the surface of the industrial st s* and agencies* 
welcome, 

S nee no ore was quite sure of the characteristics 
of the target population, assembly of potential 
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- Although the amount of do >ars invested in Contra 
Costa County diseased in the five year period 
preced ng the establishment of IMC, the amount of 
employment did not increase accordingly 

— In addition part-time farm .vork and seasonal work 
in canning factories decreased. 

In Contra Costa County, between the years 
f 958 1363, employ m-jr increased by 50 b or 48,000.1 
However, the growth was not cons stent around the 
County in the nearby community of Concord, wages 
rose six limes as fast as they did in Pittsburg. 2 

In the Pittsburg-Antioch area, between the years 
19 58-1968, the population increased 75%. Yet 
industrial jobs increased only by 10% 3 The 
non-while unemployment rate in Pittsburg for 1960 
was three times the white rale. Blacks comprised less 
than I0?o of the total Pittsburg population. 

From the contractor’s vantage point, several 
possible speculations are possible: the industrialists 
and civic leaders misread the problem of 
unemployment in their areas; they wanted a "new 
program" so badly that they did not stop to analyze 
precisely what kinds of services were to be offered by 
the IMC; they saw a large number of unemployed 
people, including s ! gnigifant numbers of blacks and 
Mexican Americans, and were concerned about the 
possibility of racial dslurbances similar to those 
which had been occurring around the country, thus, 
any program which purported to be "dealing w ith the 
minorities" was favorable. They could say, S ire, 
we'll help all we can." 

The contractor believes the center's early days 
would have been more productive had there been 
independent pre-planning, a joint 
government industry analysis of the economic and 
labor situation of the comrr.vtviy n; : which probed 
beneath the surface of the «. dj<tri d !.; .V and agencies' 
welcome. 

S nee no one was quite sure of the characteristics 
of the target popu’ation, assembly of potential 



ertrollee profiles proved to be one of the first 
priorities for the functioning IMC. 

The next was to communicate this knowledge and 
understanding to the industrialists, bjsmessmen and 
the community power structures. It is anticipated 
that the methodo ! ogy will be a pre-requisite and 
functional part of any rep’icated IMC. Industry, a? 
could be anticipated, needs a greater qr 
knowledge of the potential enrolfee popu' 

As the IMC dug in, it learned the job m 
not as open to unskilled workers as pro jc 
authorities. While some of these were c 
support of the manpower training, then ... ? ■ 
personnel were not committed to offering 

Often they were hiring with an eye fc 
fvcswnuhtv could perform adequately 1 . 
the ladder where the true rank and Me jot 
regard, they tended frequently to ’V. 1 n 
type of cl entele the IMC served. 

This has been a changing situation w 
running in favor of the center. 

Community leaders, institutions n d 
were, if not hostile, watchful rather tlun 
This has changed considerably. 

The target populations, as e |:> 
uninterested and skeptical. Successful < 
changing those images. 

It is now apparent that a strong, e* peril 
development staff should be in an are-u f 
prior to the opening of an fMC, prt: 
economic surveys, establishing contai 
corporate establishment and the smalk 
and training the local staff to complete tf e . 

Actually, while this will make the t.wk f 
advantage will be relative. Until an opera: 
begins to produce qualified graefuates. ’! 
community acceptance will h' low. Th-. , ■ 
of the poor, industry, official age 
community Icadeis need to be shown wh 
can produce before they will begin to ■ 
commitments necessary for ultimate sure 
more spadework is desirable, but on'y 3 






operational program can begin to influence a 
community such as Pittsburg-Antioch. 

By the time contract negotiations had been 
completed between the Labor Department and 
USR&D, there had been, of necessity, considerable 
contact and inquiry with many individuals in the 
community. There took place a phenomenon 
common to any news in a smallish city - the 
multiplying, to varying degrees, of information and 
misinformation about the whole affair: what kind of 
orogram was it going to be? What kind of sponsor did 
it have? Who was to be invo'ved? Would it compete 
with other programs? In the very tightly organized 
community of Pittsburg, there developed 
considerable resistance to ihe idea of a program 
coming in from the outside, to a program to be run 
by a profit-making concern from “back east ', indeed, 
from New York^ 

Representatives of the Downtown Merchants 
Association requested both the Manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Pitt$bu r g Chief of 
Police to contact other cities in the Southeast where 
the contractor had run similar programs: they wanted 
to know R&D’s reputation, and what had been done 
with and for poor people. What kind of social and 
economic awareness would it bring to the deprived? 
Were the purposes constructive or destructive? 

This concern was repeated in talks with many 
citizens over the past year, It was revealed strongly at 
a meeting of the Pittsburg Planning Commission, 
which was acting on a request for a building use 
permit for a proposed center site in the downtown 
shopping district. The commissioners spent several 
hours discussing the application, concentrating their 
comments on the necessity for adequate fire exits, 
and the availability of sufficient downtown parking 
facilities. Senior IMC staff we;e present, and had 
explained the progran The City Manager, who had 
been approached beforehand, was much in favor of 
granting toe permit. The others vacillated, and it was 
clear to those present at the meeting that the 
questions the commissioners were re<*lly considering 
were not those they we e discussing 7 here wai 
obviously an ur articulated concern about the p.ibhc 
reaction to facilitating plans which might bring large 
numb- -s of ’ unemployed'' to the downtown area. 



ft is relatively easy, in terms of the total effort 1 
expanded by a project of this kind, to approach tht 
community thoroughly, and to lay carefui 
groundwork for full scale arrival. Negotiations, 
because of their nature, raise some hopes and fears - , 
some real, some imagined. Groundwork shouid 
attempt to allay the fears generated by the rumors of 
a program, and by the contract talks and discussions 
It is essential to convince the local people that not 
only will and should they be involved; but they 
should also be approached in such a way as to make 
them understand their advice end experience is being 
sought, and to give them credit for their forethought 
and insight. 

It is important, while doing this spadework, that 
the center's unique status - independent of other 
agencies, although inviting cooperative linkages - be 
carefully explained. 

Th is necess ity can be seen ir> the early relationship 
between the IMC and an established agency. The 
agency offered total cooperation, includ.ng woik 
space at their facility. For an 'outsider" th s was too 
generous an offer to overlook. Therefore, trainee 
recruiting and community contact work was 
conducted from this agency. IMC, naturally, made 
every effort to demonstrate its own indep science, 
but, as can be su:pected, it became common 
knowledge that the IMC was located at this agency, 
leading to the inaccurate assumption that the two 
we < e operating a joint effort 

IMC subsequently discovered that this agency had 
not achieved a particularly good name with the poor 
and and primarily black community rt was seeking to 
serve, nor with the white establishment power 
structure. It wasn't until several months later, when 
members of the staff had developed trusting 
friendships with t.rgct residents and local loaders, 
that this mfo r mation was validated. By this tune, the 
center had mc^eci to its own facility and rapport with 
Loth communities was established - but only at the 
cost of valuable tune. 

In general, the process of fM.ibUhing devour m 
thrs srijjh slkutcd area took longer and was more 
difficult than the crop actor h : n.l o'* per < nud in an* 
other location. In BndgeUn, Nt.v Jersey, La 
example, it took e>-v tly three we« ks to an.e, s,. t n , 
f<rd an appropriate site, recruit ami Ua.n local stjtf, 
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It is relatively easy, in terms of the total effort 
expanded by a project of this kind, to approach the 
community thoroughly, and to lay careful 
groundwork for full scale arrival. Negotiations, 
because of their nature, raise some hopes and fears - 
some real, some imagined. Groundwork should 
attempt to aflay the fears generated by the rumors of 
a program, and by the contract talks and discussions. 
It is essential to convince the local people that not 
only will and shojld they be involved; but they 
should also be approached in such a way as to make 
them understand their advice and! experience is be ng 
sought, and to give them credit for their forethought 
and insight. 

It is important, while doing this spadework, that 
the center's unique status -- independent of other 
agencies, although inviting cooperative linkages - be 
carefully explained 

This necessity can be seen in the early relationship 
between the IMC and an established agency. The 
agency offered total cooperation, including work 
space at their facility. For an "outsider" this was too 
generous an offer to overlook. Therefore, trainee 
recruiting and community contact work was 
conducted from this agency. IMC, naturally, made 
every effort to demonstrate its own indepentlm 
but, as can be suspected, It became cc union 
knowledge that the IMC was located at this jgency, 
leading to the inaccurate assumption that the two 
were operating a joint effort. 

IMC subsequently discovered that this agency had 
not achieved a particularly good name with the poor 
and and primarily black community it was seeking to 
serve, nor with ihe while establishment power 
structure. It wasn' 1 until several months later, when 
members of the slaff had developed trusting 
friendships with target residents and local leaders, 
that this information was validated. By this lime, the 
center had moved to its own facility and rapport with 
both communities was established - but only at the 
cost of valuable time. 

In general, the process of ost^hl shing a center in 
this sophisticated area lock longer and was more 
difficult h an the co-ilt,- :oi hail experienced in any 
other location. In B. dgelon, New Jei f cy. for 
example, it took exactly three weeks to arrive, set up, 
find an appropr iate site, recri <t and train ioca f stafl. 



recruit trainees and begin the session, in Pittsburg, it 
was 2V ? months before classes opene "s a temporary 
site. 

By traditional standards, ten weeks is not a long 
time, but in a cost-conscious operation, set-up time is 
unproductive fme in the specific terms of tiaining 
unemployed; in the generalized goal of enlightening a 
community, it is time well spent. 

Finding a suitable center building in Pittsburg 
proved to be an impossibility. IMC required 6,000 
square feet of air-conditioned space. The place first 
selected <n the downtown area required extensive 
repairs and the facility ultimately was rejected, 

As IMC staff began to scour the area for other 
possible sites, only a few were discovered. One was a 
group of small stores. Another was the huge 
abandoned administrative budding of Ethyl 
Corporation plant between Pittsburg and Antioch. 
After many calls it was discovered that the renovation 
cost would be prohibitive, 

Because of concern about IMC's credibility with 
the trainees, and because no real prospects were in 
sight for a center, it was decided to request 
permission to open temporarily at an elementary 
school in Pillsbuig. 

It wasat this point, towards theend of July, 1968, 
arid about 2 ? months since IMC personnel had 
arrived on the scene that the first signs of 
community support for the center began tu develop 
when the School Board voted unanimously to lease 
10 classrooms tc IMC for a three week period. The 
editor of the Pittsburg newspaper and various 
community leaders began to help in the search for a 
long term location 

When a suitable build if >g was found in Antioch, six 
miles away, careful thought was given to a possible 
move. The building was a one story, attractive 
structure in a sqjare, opening on an airy quadrangle 
with flowers and plants, and a small tiled pond. The 
rooms were adequate in size, although somewhat on 
ti e sm. T side There seemed to be just enough sp ree. 
The distance from PiUshjrg would cause some 
transportation problems. However, thus would give 
the trainees practice in arrongng car pools, and 
rein'urcing the advice that they get Ihcir cars and 
licenses *n working order. 



The negatives, however, were great. Antioch is an 
all-white town and, except for the large industries in 
Antioch, virtually no one was aware of the existence 
of the IMC, Whatever placating, explaining, involving, 
including, etc., had been dona in Pittsburg, less had 
been done in Antioch. The whole procedure would 
have to begin again; in addition, the trainees would 
have to be convinced to enter what most of them 
considered - justifiably - to be alien territory; the 
building would have to be prepared rapidly; and all 
this would occur while the first eyefe of a new project 



was beginning operations with a partially green staff. 
The decision was made to transfer to Antioch 
What actually resulted was that one sur ^er 
Monday morning, the IMC appeared in Antioch as a 
fait accompli; very few Ant ochans knew what it was 
and from whence it had come. 

The pool hall across the street had been 
incorrectly described as a hangout for local "white 
toughs." Many people were apprehensive. This time, 
however, friendly contacts in Pittsburg could help 
pave the way. And, aside from a few broken windows 



VI CENTER STAFFING AND TRAINING: PROBLEMS AND POT 



A theory of the R&D operation is that the 
corporation can train people in the new techniques, 
and can afford to take the time to meet the complex 
problems of training local people to fill these 
complicated and unique positions. 

One of the key and singular positions is that of art 
HRD trainer. This person must get behind the facade 
and frustrations ol the poor. He must be uniquely 
snil'ed to s tr ip away what most employers feei is a 
tjyer of hostility towards employment and towards 
so-“ e ty . 

U. S. R&D has developed a Human Resources 
Curriculum to do this job. The corporation trains 
pc pie to teach within this curriculum. Of necessity, 
t <? local conditions, and the personal attitudes cf 
each trainee, make the curriculum flexible, and place 
grc.it demands on the trainer and on the training 
st ff As a result, a high attrition rate of local 
personnel is expected. 

A trainer must be many things. He has to be quick 
v/iti- J and quick-tongued, callous at limes, 
innova’-ve, ready to experiment, imaginative, ready 
t learn irom his mistakes, and interested in *nd 
d-d >tcd to what he is doing He also has to have a 
calm coni id eric e in h mself and in what he is 
dtfjmj ng to do, so that cruel and unkind comments 
J-y trainees do not wound deeply. 

7 here is no question that being a trainer at IMC is a 
(km »nding job. The len hour day is common. 
Tr iners are dealing with unusual problems, in 
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addition to the expected ones of teaching basic 
education or leading HRD sessions. They have to 
contend with - and channel into lemming experiences 
- alcoholic trainees; others addicted to or tempted 
by narcotics; host'k and bitter trainees; and 
unmotivated candidates. 

The tra'ners are responsible for follow ups on 
graduates from previous cycles, they have to make 
frequent personal visits; check into attendance 
P'oblcn.s, accompany trainees to job interviews; 
appear in court to vouch for and sometimes serve as 
counsellor for arrested trainees; and he available to* 
on-the-spot counselling. 

These demands, when coupled to the contractor's 
desire to train inexperienced local people on the job, 
mandates a high and expensive turn over rate. It 
means that a constant training program must be an 
integral pait of the program. It demands that a 
director be a strong person, who not only turns out 
to the community, but in to the needs of his staff. 

Staff training in advance of the start of the first 
cycle, originally scheduled to last one week, was 
extended an additional five d <ys in order to increase 
trainer capabilities. 

Training consisted of cui rirul.mi presentation and 
group dynamics work during T?v: rhy, und sen si ti . i :y 
and management training m the i.mirj - c Kisses 
lasting past midnight. 7 he live in setting nt a re a by 
mold was a strain on those with famiics, and the 
center and training directors fvd M spend 
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was beginning operations with a partially green staff. 

The decision was made to transfer to Antioch. 

What actuary resulted was that one summer 
Monday morning, the IMC appeared in Antioch as a 
fait aivfwipli: very few Antiochans knew what it was 
and from whence it had come. 

The pool hall across the street had been 
incorrectly described as a hangout for local "white 
tcughs." Many people were apprehensive. This time, 
however, friendly contacts in Pittsburg could help 
pave the way. And, aside from a few broken windows 



and namtf calling the first week, events progressed 
relatively smoothly. 

1 CAMPS survey, planning for FY 1970, 
circulated in March 1969. 

2. CAMPS survey, planning for f Y 1970, circulated 
March, 1969. 

3. CAMPS survey, planning for FY 1970, circulated in 
March, 1969. 
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addition to the expected ones of teachiny basic 
education or leading HRD sessions. They have to 
contend with - and channel into learning experiences 
- alcoholic trainees others addicted to or tempted 
by narcotics; hostile and bitter trainees; and 
unmotivated candidates. 

The trainers are responsible for followups on 
graduates from previous eyries; they have to make 
frequent personal visits; check into attendance 
problems; acrompany trainees to job interviews, 
appear in court to vouch for and sometimes serve as 
counsellor for arrested trainees, and be available for 
on-the-spot counselling. 

These demands, when coupled to the contractor's 
desire to train inexperienced local people on the job, 
mandates a high and expensive turn over rate. It 
means that a constant training program must be an 
integral part of the program. It demands that a 
director be a strong person, who not only turns out 
io the community, but in to the needs of his staff. 

Staff training in advance of the start of the first 
cycle, originally scheduled to last one week, was 
extended an additional five days in 0 'der to increase 
trainer capabilities. 

Training consisted of curriculum presentation and 
gioup dynamics work timing the clay, and sensitivity 
and management training in the evening — classes 
lasting past midnight. The live in seitmg at a nearby 
motel was a strain on those with families, and the 
V _.nd training directors hud to spend 
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considerable time placating frazzled husbands, and 
trying to convince the unsure they had the 
qualifications to remain. 

Each candidate for a staff position was carefully 
informed that the job would entail long houis and 
hard work, and occasional night and weekend work, 
and that frustration and overwork were common 
by products of the job. 

Despite this, there was never a shortage of job 
applicants, and from them a great deal was learned 
which will not only be applicable during future cycles 
of the center but for any program which replicates 
this model. 

Rather than rely entirely on referrals from public 
and professional employment agencies, community 
groups and leaders, the Center used local newspapers 
to advertise approximately twenty open staff 
positions. During the first week of June 1968, over 
200 people applied for staff positions. In the year 
since, more than 100 additional people filed 
applications and were interviewed. 

In selecting the original local staff, IMC '-vrned 
that a high school diploma or two years al a local 
junior college dd not insure an individual would be 
competent in the reading writing spelling arithmetic 
aspects of the job as &n IMC trainer. Despite their 
paper credentials, several newtyhired local staff 
members were deficient in academic performance. 




As cou^cJ be anticipated, some people accepted the 
responsibility of the job who were not able - due to 
family commitments or personal inclination to 
respond favorably to such conditions. As the center 
policy deve’oped, any candidate who expressed mere 
than normal doubt about her husband's reaction, or 
his wife's reaction, or his own reaction, was let go; no 
cajoling was attempted. As a result of this, the 
subsequent staff retention rate was increased. 

For the second cycle, six new staff members had to 
be hired; for the third cycle, five new members; and 
for the projected fourth cycle, only two new staff 
members are required, 

Trainng continues on-the-job, and at periodic 
sessions with curricu'um and management speci = I is ts 

In recruiting top administrative personnel, a 
year-by-year federally - funded project presents 
difficult^ in interesting the most successful focal 
business, community or agency managers. 

While R&D can offer corporate security, it would 
mean relocation for a locally-hired administrator if 
the project were not refunded, or if a local organic 
ation did not move into sponsorship. In other R&D 
projects, particularly in the south, the s : r ary level and 
the proximity of alternate sites enhanced the 
recruitment of local administrators.High?r California 
salaries, and the remoteness of the Pittsburg Antioch 
facility from other R&D centers, made JochI 
recruitment for administrators and managers more 
difficult. 

In all probability, these local managers wou Id have 
families, and would not be mobile enough to accept a 
year's employment in Antioch, and then be shifted to 
another R&D center somewhere else in the country, 
if this one contract were not renewed. If they were to 
come from an industry, they would lose their 
seniority and benefits. 

it is an interesting fact that nil R&D senior staffers 
who came to esltib’ish the center were single, without 
immediate family responsibilities. All had worked at 
other R&D centers, and were used both to the rigors 
of moving tn a new cdy, working !?hour days ana 
weekends and getting together aceoitr. 

Of the twenty four people who Mi or where 
transferred during the year, eight wcie fired because 
of inabrfity to do the woA, get along with the 
trainees, or function unden continue pressure, and 16 

' r h'tter jobs, either at higher pay, cr more m 





line with their personal interests, and more in keeping 
with traditional working hours and conditions. For 
many of these, 1MC training was a step ladder to 
advancement. 

Of the 24 staffers who have left IMC, six were 
HRD trainers, 12 were basic educational trainers, 
three Vvere secretaries, two were job developers, and 
one was a trainee coordinator. They worked from 
two weeks to 10 months. Twelve of those who left 
were under 25 years of age, six were between 24-30 
years, six were over 31. Eleven of the 24 were single 
and 13 were either married or had family 
respons : bi1ities. Fourteen were female, lOweremale. 

1 . Average length of slay, employees hired locally, no 

longer employed by IMC 3.4 Months 

2 . Average length of stay, employees hired locally, 

still employed at IMC 7-5 Months 

3. Average total length of service of employees with 
prior USR&D service before assignment to California 

8 5 Months 

4. Average length of stay of USR&D employees at 

Pittsburg-Antioch Inc *5.0 Months 

(Figures do not include administrative positions} 

In its other centers, R&D has moved some former 
trainees into training positions, particularly in the 
area of basic education, or as assistants to HRD 
instructors This movement, of course, has enormous 
advantages, This is also being tried at Antioch. 

The first attempt with a trainee did nof work out 
well, but utilizing that experience a second trainee 
has been hired for advancement. Steps were taken to 
make sure that this tram e first comoleted the IMC 
course, and then he underwent the same training as 
staff, and was given, in addition, considerable 
individualized Ira ning, The staff is taking great pains 
lo consider him one of them and no longer a trainee. 
Long discussions concerning h $ own attitudes 
towards the program, staff, and his former 
fellow trainees and friends are ben g held. 
Furthermore, no promises or suggested promises hod 
been made him at the beginning of the cycle, 
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although staff had perceived most rapidly his 
intelligence and capabililes His personal life was 
filled with many probl ms similar to the first young 
man. He had been in fail and is currently on 
probation. IMC will insist he gets a telephone, and 
will do what it can to intercede in persona? problem 
a r eas be fare the problems become too seriojs. He is 
an intense, thoughtful individual, with his own brand 
of black militant passion, and a strong persona! 
identification with the target population. 

Each senior staff change at the Center was in 
response to a need and helped to strengthen certain 
felt needs in the structure (training, administration, 
recruitment, job development, placement). The 
contractor's depth of personnel enables it to move 
men around rapidly to fill exposed needs. For all 
practical purposes, the Pittsburg- Antioch 
demonstration has received first priority and has 
received the attention of a number of senior R&D 
staff members. At one time or another, three of the 
top R&D staff members, At one time or another, 
three of the top R&D staffers (one a woman) have 



A substantial portion of the local black 
community lives in an area which is geographically 
part of Pittsburg, but which is technically not 
included in the city. It is controlled by the Country. 
And, as Shakespeare once wrote, "There's the rub." 

The El Pueblo district is primarily a low cost 
housing, black ghelto. Ah public services are provided 
by Contra Costa CourUy: police (by the Sheriff's 
office), fire sanitation, emergency hospital care and 
utilities. 

T^ f residents of El Pueblo consider themselves 
citizens of Pittsburg. They attend Pittsburg schools, 
visit freely with friends and relatives inside he city 
limits, yet, for voting purpose, they are reside ' of 
the County and can not vote for oty officials and can 
not work in city jobs. Although 'die city's hospital 
facilities are nearby, they must still use these located 
at Marline?, some twenty miff's aw;w, because these 
are the County's facilities. 




taken top administrative positions at Antioch. Almost 
everyone in the corporate chain of command from 
the trainees to the senior executive of the company 
hive had first-hand experience at Pittsburg Antioch, 

The current R&D center director is a black man 
who was trained as a manager within the R&D system 
and has served as a center director in two other 
locations. 

There is no doubt that staff, as much as procedure, 
curriculum and management, is at the h^art of the 
R&D operations. The unusual length of time spent on 
screening and training personnel, while costly and 
sometimes undesirable from a traditional 

management viewpoint, is necessary to the success of 
not only this project, but the concept of :n industrial 
manpower center. 

Candid I*, , a blend of black and white managers is 
needed. The same bl^nd is needed for trainers. There 
are few black managers in the country with the 
experience to enter these top jobs. There are few 
people, white or black, trained in methods which are 
unique and needed for training the ha r d core 

VII. THE GHETTO AND 
THE "PROGRAM WEARY” TRAINEES' 

The El Pueblo trainees at the IMC claim that the 
county facilities are inferior to those provided by the 
city. There is a running controversy in which the city 
says it wants to include El Pueblo in its jurisdiction, 
but cannot until the County fixes up the streets, 
lights, sanitation, etc , to bring it to a "par " with the 
rest of Pittsburg. The poor feel they are caught in the 
middle of a technical argument which will not be 
resofvod. 

In April, 1968, following the assassination of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, rioting and violence broke out at 
Pittsburg Senior High School. Many students, mostly 
black, were arrested and subsequently expelled. This 
he ghtened lensions in the area. 

One week before the opening m July, a 
disturbance occulted in El Pueblo between the 
residents and the County police The incid nt 
invi zed shooting r iolu;emen in riot gear, arrests and 
woundirgs, and censk liable a ifusion. Several o f 
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taken top administrative positions at Antioch. Almost 
everyone in the corporate chain of command from 
the trainees to the senior executive of the company 
have had Tirst hand experience at Pittsbjrg Antioch. 

The current R&D center director is a black man 
who was trained as a manager within the R&D system 
and has served as a center director in two other 
locations. 

There is no doubt that staff, as much as procedure, 
curriculum and management, is at the heart of the 
R&D operations. The unusual length of time spent on 
1 screening and training personnel, wh'fe costly and 
sometimes undesirable from a traditional 

management viewpoint, is necessary to the success of 
1 not only this project, but the concept of an industrial 
manpower center. 

Candidly, a blend of black and white managers is 
needed. The same blend is needed for trainers. There 
are few black managers in the country with the 
experience to enter these top jobs. There are few 
[ people, white or black, ;rained in methods which are 
^ unique and needed for training the ha< J core 

VII. THE GHETTO AND 
THE "PROGRAM WEAR Y" TRAINEES' 



The El Pueblo tiainees at the IMC claim that the 
county facilities are inferior to those provided by the 
city. There is a running controversy in whiui the city 
says it wants to include El Puebl n its jurisdiction, 
but cannot until the County fixes up the streets, 
lights, sanitation, etc., to bring it to a "par" with the 
rest of Pittsburg. The poor feel they are caught in the 
middle of a technical argument which will not be 
resolved. 

In April, 1968, following the assassination of Dr, 
Martin Luther King, rioting and violence broke c jt at 
Pittsburg Senior High School. Many students, mostly 
black, were arrested and subsequently expelled. This 
heightened tensions in the area 

One week before the opening in July, a 
disturbance occurred in El Pueblo between the 
residents and the Co inly police. The incident 
involved '.hooting, policemen in riot gear, arrests and 
woundinqs, and consider dlite rordj'.ion. Several of 
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unemployed. 

Yet the relevance of these men and women plays a 
key role in the operation of the Center. What they 
contribute, above and beyond their official functions, 
is an intimate understanding of what is behind the 
attitudes of the trainees. They are not only role 
models to be emulated, they can speak back "eyeball 
to eyeball" with a trainee, understanding the 
frustration, having lived through it, but showing that 
determination, changing conditions and a certain 
amount of luck can combine to create success if the 
trainee is willing to abandon this shell and start down 
the right road. 

It is not easy, as the trainers and staff will attest. 
The work is difficult and long. The turn-over rate of 
those who try is high. But for those who stick it out, 
the rewards are in the lives changed. In a tight 
community like Pittsburg Antioch, the several 
hundred graduates can have a tremendous impact on 
the future of that area, opening up the doors to 
non violent cooperation and understanding at a level 
far above the goal of this project. 



those arrested and wounded were scheduled to begin 
training at the IMC. 

This incident again raised the level of tension, 
leaving all the people of the city and county shocked, 
nervous, bitter, afraid and angry. 

The situation, however, gave the IMC its first 
chance to demonstrate its ability to function within 
both the minority community and the establishment. 

The Pittsburg police chief, who had already been 
approached by IMC senior staff in a courtesy call 
{and who had, at the request of local businessmen, 
called other cities in which R&D had been located) 
was invited to visit with some of the human resource 
development groups to discuss the recent turbulence. 

To the surprise of some of the trainees, he arrived, 
alone. The session was candid and heated. It lasted 
longer than the normal class period. The answ'*s were 
n d satisfying to either side, but it opened up a 
channel of communications which h $ helped the 
center, and it* tra : nees, understand other. 
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After the chief had gone, the trainee; decided to 
call the sheriff who the police chief had saicf had the 
jurisdiction for El Pueblo. The undersherilf 
responded and came to their HRD session, 

For the contractor, this incident fd the two 
discussions provided a direct insight into the tensions 
of the community and the gap which existed between 
the trainee and those who would be expected to 
respect the trainee and hire him for responsible 
employment. 

As a group, the trainees were anti-local 
estabfishrrentThey felt repressed, but were not docile, 

More than half of the trainees had arrest and 
conviction records, ranging from rape and armed 
robbery , to distort ing the peace . to possession and 
sate of nareoths, to failure to appear on traffic 
warrants. From the employers' viewpoint, this fifty 
percent iuw already ineligible for employment <m 
the basis of their arrest records alone. 

They had a'so 'Tailed" in school. Although the 
average fast year of schooling was the tenth grade,, the 
average entrance scores on the Stanford Achievement 
test were 0.3 (cycle I), 6.7 (cycle II), and 6.4 (cycle 
III). (These scoresr rcludc the special classes for 
non readers.) 

The trainees could articulate and express their 
dissatisfaciton with the "system;" and their 
dissatisfaction with traditional educational methods. 
They demanded changes and better lives for 
themselves And they were aware of what was 
happening in their communities to produce or retard 
these opportunities. 

Many cf the men, and a good number of the 
women, had worked at one time or another at the 
farge factories along the river between Pittsburg and 
Antioch: Johns Manville, U, S. Steel, Glass 

Containers, Fibreboard r Crown ZeUerbach, 
Continental Can. Of the 360 graduates. 175 admitted 
to having had at least one job in one of these 
factories. The breakdown is as follows: 



Njmbcr of graduates v. ho admitted to having 
one factory job prior to enrollment at l VC . . . 106 

Number of graduates who admitted to having 
two factory jobs prior to enrollment at IVC , . .43 



Number of graduates who admitted to having 
Three factory jobs prior to enrollment at I MC 

Number of Graduates who admitted to having 
four factory jobs prior to enrollment at IMC . 

The others almost without exception knew sevei 
people, including close relatives, who had at one tim| 
or another worked in these factories. 

The- trainees made it very clear that they did nc 
consider working at these factories to be what th*: | 
called the 'cat’s pajamas," even though the enti 
level wage in some plants reached $2.99 per hot ] 
They said they v/ere seeking open-ended jobs whe< 
they could advance to what they believed the level o\ 
their talents. Some of these goals, of course, wei 
unrealistic, but they diddemonstrate the desire tj 
move ahead within the system, provided that syste - j 
gave them an opportunity at a par with others. 

Aspirations also often were mixed: 

- "I do not want to go back into construction 
work." -Enrollee Curtis Brown. 

-"1 would like to drive a pick-jp truck.' 

-Enrollee J, F. Carr p. 

— "I would like a white-collar job, and sit behind . 
desk," - Enrollee B. J. Ervin 



The trainees had real problems, with police 
money, women, men, drugs, jobs, and they wanted j 
real solutions, sometimes solutions far beyond th> 
scope of an employment program. 

State welfare stipends are better than average. A| 
woman with a child receives $148 per month, pV 
medical and other benefits. Most of the men said the, ] 
had "hustles" which produced for them. 

There was a Significant drug culture in th' 
community, involving the use and sale of marijuana 
speed, crank, barbituates, and amphetamines (th 
was true among some of the trances from PitldKm 
and also among some of the teenagers of Antio:hl. 

The majvjrity of the ta r get popu'aiion in Up 
P ittsburg Antioch am wera factory weary, articular- 
and harrassed, possessing skills which in many case 
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Number of graduates who admitted to having 
three factory jobs prior to enro lment at IMG . .18 

Number of Graduates who admitted to having 
foui factory jobs prior to enrollment at IMC ... .8 

The others almost without exception knew several 
people, including close relatives, who had £t one time 
or another worked in these factories. 

Th?- trainees made it very clear that they did not 
cons' der working at these factories to be what they 
called the "cat's pajamas," even though the entry 
level wage in some plants reached S2.99 per hour. 
They said they wer^ seeking open-ended jobs where 
they could advanct to what they believed the level of 
their ta'ents. Some of these goals, of course, were 
unrealistic, but they diddemonstrate the desire to 
move ahead within the system, provided that system 
gave them an opportunity at a par with others 

Aspirations also often were nixed: 

-"I do not want to go back into construction 
work," -Enrohee Curtis Brown. 



their -"I would like to drive a pickup truck." 

iheir Enrollee J. F , Camp, 

nods. 

for -"f would like a white-collar job, and sit behind a 

was desk." -Enrollee B . J. Ervin 

‘tard 

The trainees had real problems, with police, 
f the money, women, men, drugs, jobs, and they wanted 

■ : the real solut ons, sometimes solutions ft r beyond the 

h and scope of an employment program. 

Glass State welfare stipends are better than average. A 

oach, woman with a child receives St 48 per month, plus 

lined medical and other benefits. Most of the men said they 

’hese had ' hustles" which produced for them. 

There was a significant drug culture in the 
community, in.olving the use and sa'e of marijuana, 
speed, crank, bar bitu ales, and amphetamines (this 
was true among some of the trainees from Pittsburg 
106 and also among some of the teenager* of Antioch). 

The majority of the ta get population in the 




Pittsburg Antioch au.a were factory-weary, articulate 
and harassed, possessing skdls which in many cases 



they were unaware of, and possessing ambitions of 
vas t - and varying - proportions. Job aspirations 
were often out of line with academic and other 
qualifications. Their responses lacked the necessary 
specifications. They wanted " interesting" jobs, and 
"good" jobs, Their problem was not tack of previous 
employment, but a garbled, confused, irregular work 
record. They had had negative school experiences, 
along with unhappy work days. Paying taxes, 
especially to the residents of the El Pueblo area, did 
not seem to make any sense at all, because they were 
so far removed from influencing or participating in 
the government which ruled them. 

Money for food was not a big problem, and the 
MDTA stipend they received was considered by most 
to be "mickey mouse stuff" (which is not to suggest 
that they did not fight for every penny they thought 
was due them, and for some pennies which were not). 

The cities of Richmond, Oakland and San 
Francisco are nearby, and have had their influence. 
The black movements and general racial tension in 
Richmond especially have produced Meal Black 
Panther groups, and many Black Muslim converts. 
Organizers and leaders from the big cities have been 
in Pittsburg, on and off, for several years. 

The program-weary trainees were not initially 
impressed with a program which promised to help 
them get jobs in factories, which, to them, provided 
little security, frequent lay-offs, and low prestige 
value. 

While theAnglo, and usually young, trainees from 
Antioch and West Ptttshurg shared WDme of the 
attitudes and life styles of The black El Pueblo 
residents, the Mexican American trainees from the 
delta areas and farming communities of Brentwood 
and Oakley were on the other side of the scale. 

The majority Of the Mexican Americans were older 
and more settled, with large families and substantial 
welfare allotments. Their employment histories were 
more limited to agricultural work and they often 
revealed a kind of shy reluctance to seek work in the 
large industrial plants. 

This section, necessarily, has generalized about 
IMC trainees in a w^y that seldom occurred during 
the first year of operation To succeed, in training, in 
job placement and job retention, the Center had lo 
iccognize each bainee os an individual with individual 
cr ucerns and ind. w'idual goals. 
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VHI. ENROLLEE RECRUITMENT 



Recruitment for Cycle I was difficult. Despite 
door-to-door canvassing, referrals from agencies, radio 
and television spots, and employment of local street 
leaders, several more weeks had to be spent at 
recruiting than expected. About 400 peop'e were 
interviewed, and tested, for the 150 which were 
accepted. 

For the first cycle, a successful applicant had to 
pass through tour distinct procedures: an interview; 
testing; medical exam; and certification by the 
California State Employment Service. Many of the 
applicants could not be accepted because they had 
physical problems, they lacked one year's work 
experience, they were not single and self-supporting 
or head of household {hence ineligible lor the 
stipend), or because they were determined not to be 
truly interested in the program or in going to work. 

For the second cycle, IMC had expected its 
word of mouth reputation to increase the numbn of 
"walk-in" applicants, making door-lodoor and 
bar-to-bar canvassing unnecessary. Not so. The 
recruiting techniques had to be used again. 

Even so, recruitment for the second cycle was 
easier. Many first cycle rejects were reconsidered, 
IMC graduates were hired as recruiters and could g : vt. 
the Center the stamp of tbe'.r personal approval The 
word had begun to spread and many people came in 
because they knew a Cycle I graduate who had gotten 
a j'oL. The word also was getting around that IMC 
staff had been helpful in court, a place where many 
potential trainees need assistance. (See "Success 
Stories," Section X.) 

Approximately 450 people applied and were 
processed for Cycle IL MDTA certification was made 
easier by C$ES personnel stationing themselves at the 
Center for the frst few days of the cycle — a 
bieak through in inter agency cooperation, <u e CSEs 
previously had not out stationed its personnel. 

Thus, the "processing" procedures were cut almost 

alf, and fewer applicants lost out on consideration 




because of failing to arrive at an appointed place at a 
certain time. There were four weeks between the end 
of Cycle I and the start of Cycle II, with half of the 
staff devoting full time to recruitment and half to 
placement. 

Between Cycles II and III, only three weeks 
elapsed, in order that there woifld be several weeks 
ava'lable after the conclusion of Cycle III, and before 
the expiration of the contract, to work exclusively on 
job development and placement. 

Recruiting for the third cycle was the easiest - 
over 600 people were interviewed and tested during 
this time, and a greater percentage than before proved 
to be eligible for the program. 

As each cycle began, the Center would receive 
phoi e calls from various agencies, inquiring why 
f'.m e of their clients had been rejected. A small 
l uccntage of the rejectees also called, or followed 
the suggestion in the IMC letter of rejection by 

turning into the Center to discuss the reasons. 

♦ 

but at the start of Cycle III, there was an 
avalanche of agency calls, and an equal avaleiche of 
■ rate unsuccessful applicants, in several cases, reverses 
in decisions were made, because of great perseverance 
or* the applicant's part, or because some data had 
been overlooked. The conclusion of IMC was thal it 
had become, if not popular, at least respectable 
enough that being rejected was "out." (One rejected 
applicant etiended classes for three days before he 
v-.'-s discovered and then was formally enrolled for his 
n.oti. alien and perseverance.) 

Bung "in" did not mean gratefulness, or "settling 
dow n." or 4 'applying" oneself. At tba outset, 
attendance was erratic; classes were noisy, and often 
■■'P'-ei by walk outs and othc: disruptive behavior; 
hairier s were skeptical and stole cue balls and food 
fi in the recreation hall across the stmt. 

F or j few, the center was a lark, e^sy to put on, a 
jo od fit, ace to hang out with friends arid pass the 
b ie Even those who needed to learn, r id knew it, 
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because of failing to arrive at an appointed place at a 
certain time. There were four weeks between the end 
of Cycle I and the star t of Cycle II, with half of the 
staff devoting full time to recruitment and half to 
placement. 

Between Cycles II and III. only three weeks 
elapsed, in order that there woJld be several weeks 
available after the conclusion of Cycle III, and before 
the expiration of die contract, to work exclusively ori 
job developmen f and placement. 

Recruiting for the third cycle was the easiest - 
over 600 people were interviewed and tested during 
this time, and j greater percentage than before proved 
to h** eligible for the program. 

As each cycle began, the Center wou'd receive 
phone calls from various agencies, inquiring why 
some of their clients had been rejected. A small 
percentage of the rejectees also called, or followed 
the suggestion in the IMC letter of rejection by 

coming into the Center to discuss the reasons. 

* 



But at the start of Cyde III, there was an 
avalanche of agency calls, and an equal avalanche of 
irate unsuccessful applicants In several cases, reverses 
in decisions were made, because of great perseverance 
on the applicant’s part, or because some data had 
been ove rl ooked. The conclusion of IMC was that rt 
had become, if not popular, at leasi respectable 
enough that being rejected was "out." (One rejected 
applicant attended classes for three days before he 
was discovered and then was formally enrolled for his 
motivation and perseverance.) 

Being "m" d'd rot mean gratefulness, or "settling 
down,” or "applying" oneself. At the outset, 
attendance was erratic, classes were noisy, end often 
upsei by Wkdk cuts and oi'*er disruptive behavior; 
trainers were skeptical and stole cue foal's snd food 
from the recreate n hall across thv street. 

For a few, the Center was .1 lark, easy to pul on r a 
good place ;o h -ng ojt with friends and pass the 
^ ven tho'* who needed to learn, and knew it, 
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had to be tough to maintain their self and peer 
images. 

But as classes continued, they settled in, taking 
full advantage of the progiarn, but always maintaining 
their defenses. At graduation, perhaps, the defenses 
were momentarily dropped. 

Enrollee recruitment techniques followed this 
pattern: Local IMC staff, under the direction of a 
U S. R&D trainer, canvassed poverty neighborhoods 
in door todoor and bar to bar recruiting. Nearly 
10,000 flyers vvere distributed each cycle at churches; 
homes; public housing units, supermarkets; pool halls 
and bowling alleys; barber shops; restaurants and 
bars: thrift shops; clubs and pub'ic agencies; and 
industrial plant oarking lots, (A typical recruiting 
leaflet will be found in the Appendix.) 

Some of the most effective recruiting was done by 
local residents employed by the Center on a per diem 
basis For the second and third cycles, IMC craduai.es 
not yel placed were employed to work on recruiting 
teams with iocal center staff. 

lhe Pdtsburg radio station ran 60 second spots, 
and a popular local bandleader plugged the Center in 
public seivice announcements Two staff members 
were interviewed on a soul program of blues and jazz. 
Newspaper ads were placed in all local papers. Movie 
theatres in Pittsburg, Antioch and 8rentwood ran 
slides on IMC as a public service. 

Local industries posted recruiting notices and 
posters on plant bulletin boards, and IMC staff 
distributed leaflets during shift changes in parking 
lots ami at p'ant gates, asking employees to "spread 
the word" to unemployed friends and relatives. 
Union bails and central labor council meetings were 
covered in the same way. 

Cooperation from government ' agencies and civic 
groups was ext>J'ent 

— California State Department of Employment 
Counselors distributed leaflets and referred 
applicants. The manager of the PibTxng office 
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made available lists of more than 250 names of 
hard-core unemployed, Letters to all persons on 
these lists were re nforced by personal visits. 

—The director of training for U.S. R&D, IMC's 
training director and his assistant training director 
addressed 150 social wo r kers of the public welfare 
agency. Lists of potential applicants were received 
from Social Service branches in Pittsburg, Pleasant 
Hill and as far away as Richer, ond end San Pablo. 

-The Community Center in Port Chicago printed 
and distributed news releases on IMC. 

- The Public Health Department offered office 
space for IMC recruiters on busy clinic days. 
Patients were interviewed and advised of the 
program. 

-The President of the local Athletic Association 
distributed flyers to all the local coaches. 

One of the bilingual staff members met with the 
pres ; dents and members of several Latin American 
Organizations. Other staff members adoressed 
their own congregations, pastors put not ces in 
their church bulletins, explained the program from 
the pulpit and d stributed flyers. IMC staff met 
with the president and members of the Pittsburg 
Ministerial Association. 

- The Deputy Director of the California Selective 
Service Commission mailed flyers and other 
information to Selective Service rejectees 

-The county probation officer and the city police 
chief advised iheir departments of the program 
and referred potential applicants 

- The Drop Out Prevention Officer of the City 
School System publicized the IMC program to 
both parents and students- 

- The State D partment of Rehabilitation and the 
Pittsburg Director of Vocational Rehabilitation 
accepted IMC rejectees as well as assisting the 
Center vith referrals. 



IX. JOB DEVELOPMENT AND JOB MATCH 



The large employers of the Pittsburg Antioch area 
had been cor {acted and surveyed long before the 
Depai irrent of Labor's contract with the U S. R&O 
Corporation was executed. They were interested in 
the program's concepts, impressed by previous 
successes and committed themselves to support and 
assist to the Center. But these attitudes were net 
immediately translated into jobs. 

After several months in the area, these specific job 
facts became apparent, altering the emphasis 
described in the original proposal and forcing the 
development of new strategics: 

Company Mo. 1 had been operating in the red for 
the previous year, and anticipating further cu tbitoks. 

Company No. 2 hud hired no new employees in 
one and one half yeais. 

Company No. 3 hired only one new employee 
each year. 

Only s;x local industrial employers had made basic 
job pledges to the National Alliance of Businessmen, 
Of the 153 total pledges, 120 came from Company 
No, 4. This plant was anticipating a Strike in August 
1968, and consequently d«cl little hiring in the 
months preceding the expiration o’ the contract with 
iisun on. Shortly alter the threat of the sti ike passed, 

I he plant found it necessaiy to by off 240 
employees, and it continued to lay off until 
December 19GB. At this time the total laid off was 
approximately 350. Before the by off, it had f lied 
70 of its 120 NAB pledges. The balances of 50 it hu„l 
hoped to fill in the spring of 1969 and, as mjrli ^s 
possible, f-on IMC giads. Cutback* in exp- uted 
orders have I mi tod hiring, and it has employed but a 
small (ruction of the 50. 

Company Mu 5 went th'ough a prolonged 
jetc^sinn. which fun ed it to ndjre Work four ami 
lo < h inge fiom tlree didts to 1.\o 12 hours >h * t s 
The personnel manager could offer In hc'p, ev ■ pt 
for speakers and the uv of md.stnaf i»a nmj 
materials 

Compd ny No. 6 does not hue fiem November 
thrrugh January, and did not hj.r many openings 
when it was hiring Th. 5 company, and several others. 



terd to lay off employees with regulai ity. Those hr 
off are the ones hied most recently. At one lex 
plant, for example, twe IMC gi adu ate s weie hired i 
Wednesday, ant 1 a cl off the fo'lovving Friday. 

In addition, a series of strikes took place tiurn. 
the contract year which cut. down on job opening 
The prospect of a strike meant ihat new hiring w<. 
curtailed unti' the threat was over; obviously, no o 
was hired while a strike was in process and, after . 
settlement, some tine had to elapse before ne 
employees could be hiied. tThere were 14 Jab' 
strikes in the pe< iod from June 1968 to April / 
1969. 'astirg from several days at ore plant to sevei 
months at another.) 

These are precisely the conditions which relequ i 
against the concot of "plant" investment. Tl ; 
economics of industry always have the last word, at 
rn the above situations men hired in an "'.nmedia 1 ; 
employment" bases would be back on the rc'ls of tl i 
unemployed and candidates for a rr o t h » 1 
federally sponsored pre vocal ortal program. 

The employment situation soon mandated that th 
IMC w o u Id n e e d considerable help in jo!, 
development. 

The IMC contract budget reinforjed theconcepj 
that the center director lading in conceit with th i 
Industrial Advisoiy Boardi, was *he only real jo j 
developer, as had been the cases at the contractor , 
other Centers in the Southeast. An original consults 1 
request of S 9 0 0 0 for IMC ’ * j o | 
development-placement” was cut to $6000. N I 
provision hud been made for the hiring cf a job 
developer, or lor an individual or individuals wh 
would be solely responsible for opening up jobs a r- i 
helping to match trainees to sluts. 

Ts'/. ard the end of (he first cycle, IMC hired or 
loc.il staff membe 1 to work full time in this fief 
Dunng the second cycle, this .vas increased to twi 
arid to.vaid the end of the th id eye c. & thud posa 
was added to this staff 

In any case, I VC developed sgnibcant numbers* 
jobs, note than enough lor every Center govkmt 
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tend to lay off employees with regularity. Those laid 
off are the ones hired most recently . At one loca 1 
plunk for example, ovo IMC graduates were hired on 
Wednesday, and '£ d off the following Friday. 

In Lid d it on, a series nf strikes took place during 
the contract year which cut down on job openings 
The prospect ol a strike meant that new hiring was 
curtailed until the threat was over; obviously, no one 
was hired while a strike w<..s in process and, after a 
settlement, some time had to elapse before new 
employees could be hired. (There were 14 tabor 
str kes in the period from Jure 1938 to April 21 r 
19G9, lasting from several days at one plant to several 
months at another.) 

These are precisely the conditions which relegate 
against the concept of "plant" investment. The 
economics j\ industry always have the last word, and 
in the above situat ons men hired in an "immediate 
employment'' bases wojld be hack on the rolls of the 
ir n e n p I o y e d and candidates for another 
federally sf?on>o r ed pre vocational program. 

The employment situation soon mandated lha* the 
IMC would need considerable help in job 
development . 

The IMC contract budgel reinforced the concept 
that the center director (acting in concert with the 
Industrial Adv sory Board), was the only tcbI job 
developer, as had been the cases at the contractor's 
ether CcnKrs in the Southeast. An original consultant 
request of $9000 for IMC '‘job 
development placement" was cut to $6000. No 
provision had been made for the hiring of a ]ob 
developer, or for an individual or individuals who 
would be solely responsible for opening up jobs and 
helping to match trainees to slots 

Toward the end of the first cycle, IMC hired one 
local staff member to work full time in this held 
During the second cycle, ih s was increased to two, 
ar;d toward the end of the third cycle, a third person 
was added to this staff. 

In any case, IMC developed significant numbers of 
jobs, more than enough for every Corner graduate. 
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How was the Center able to do this, especially in a 
tough labc' maikei? What techniques were used and 
which ones were successful? Was a private contractor 
more effective in this area than other public agencies 
and progiams? What did the contractor learn from his 
experience that will assist other efforts in job 
development? 

To insure jobs, smaller industries, businesses, retail 
merchants and service trades must be contacted, 
visited, won over, etc., if the large number of 
graduates released into the job market every ten 
weeks are to be placed. 

IMC brought in professional consultants toward 
the end of Cycle l lo help establish a system for job 
search and matching, and to he’p in finding job 
openings. Telephone canvassers contacted more than 
2500 potentia* employers who were first informed of 
the program and then notified of impending 
g r aduations. 

Special brochures, with pictures and se'ected 
resume facts, were mailed after the initial telephone 
contact, and many of the potential employers were 
visited personally by the job developers and staff 
members. 

Some of the jobs developed by the canvassers were 
out of reach of IMC graduates, requiring special 
experience or technical educations, but the technique 
served to publicize the IMC as far away as Richmond. 
Berkeley and Oakland. It was a professional approach 
which gave an aura of professionalism to the Center 
and thus to its graduates. 

IMC also v.-orked to encourage employers to ease 
their entrance requirements, to lower previously 
established minimum standards for trainee positions, 
to open up prestige jobs, with benefits, futures, end 
permanence. The usual internal training programs, or 
on thejob experience for advancement, were not 
available to IMC trainees. The test was to have treated 
trainees as equals with others seeking the same em- 
ployireni, The argument was the effect of the 
program. The advantage to the government was that 
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industry then pa d for the additional tra.ning and 
experience. 

This is a delicate business because as the Center 
discovered, the pys'jrinel men and their plant 
superintendents aie ah indi’dclucls first, company men 
second. They have to be exposed to the ‘ haul core." 
They have to see for their selves what they look like, 
how they dress, and what they say, 

Exposing potential employers to trainees in this 
fashion took several months, and it wasn’t urtil they 
became familiar with individual trainees that entrance 
requirements were actually loweied. One personnel 
man, visiting the Center to conduct practice 
interviews, was so impressed with a trainee that he 
hireef h m on the spot; snothei personnel officer 
lowered the minimum score on a plant qualifying test 
in order to hire a particular IY 1 C graduate; anolhei 
suspended nil lasting for several IMC tra ices he had 
observed in classroom situations. 

Lowering these burners nud the net effect of 
moving men and women with foimer »estrictive 
handicaps, inlo the system where their advancement 
was not abitrarily retarded by industrial concepts of 
sucres*. It .s this corporate attitude which will, in the 
long run, justify the concept of "people" investment. 

A key :o this relationship between the IMC ami 
local personnel directors is the "ioIo p'ay" ttffn: que 
devised for use at meetings of the Industrial Advisory 
Board. 

The technique ca’ls on industrial personnel officers 
and Center enrolfees first to "play themselves" and 
then to reverse roles wh le peers - both other trainees 
and other personnel officials - look on, respond, 
analyse motivations and offer suggestions 

Such "mock interviews" often turned into reu! 
ones, tind personnel officials found themsekes 
o'feiing reil jobs to trainees on the basis of the 
experience. 

Regular i/ation of ibis t:ehniquc is a goal of die 
I VC during its second y ecu, and "(he how to do ii" 
will he reported upon in great detail m the second 
year effort. Meanwhile, the contractor hrlFt-*es this 
method of rmploycr trainee exposure is fur more 
effects c in securing jobs for the "hard core" than is 




the traditional job development "s,rts ■ 
employer's office, 

IMC encouraged potential L'l’ipf. , /( • v. 
Center frequtnt'y ■- fumMlJy, Vi 
discussions, and on rhe sf\ir of die nu/t-i 
olv-ei v»sjions. In tins w,:y th- y c- »u 1 1 u 
individuals ami ailua ly see in [i'huti'i^ii 
oi behavior. 

Tins method is a "duor «.p. n« f " ( 
si rue lined «p|H0i»r h lu man,M jt-m* r i : ,^7,10 
lavs h of the roipuiate pioi-.sv 

Scnsitr. ily tr.iiri ir-.j. m.iri,«-|"men * 1 1 ,, i ■ . 
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The non threatening, somewhat unstructured IMC 
approach begins to build up a confidence in the style, 
reliability and usefulness of awareness training. 

The next step is to have the program widely 
accepted and to move towards formalized 
conferences utilizing the U.S. R & D management 
training courses. This is high on the second year's 
agenda. 

The arguments for this training are compelling. It 
is only one-half of the equation to have an employee 
job ready. His foreman, the supervisor, the plant and 
personnel managers, must also be employee ready. 
There is no denying that the "style" of these new 
employees differs from the older employee. There are 
new values, new concepis, new concerns which a 
manager or supervisor must know in order to be an 
effective leader, There are also areas of taboo, which 
are not evident for the unindoctrinated. Certain 
words, gestures, concepts and attitudes are likely to 
be misunderstood by the employee. With a short 
period of training, the supervisor or manager can 
avoid them and 1 in d the acceptable methods of 
communicating. 

The first step of course, is for the supervisors and 
the managers to realize that the problem exists; the 
second step is much simpler, to isolate and discuss the 
elements of the problem. 

At the same time, the Center was imparting certain 
practical skills to its trainees: interview techniques, 
competence and ease in test laking, recognition of 
skills and achievements and the ability to talk about 
them. 

Often the trainee was the best salesman for himself 
and the program. 

His record at IMC became important and was 
treated importantly by Center staff, potential 
employers and the trainee himself. If a trainee with a 
bad work record maintained perfect attendance at 
IMC, the Center cojld say that the trainee had now 
eslablished himself as a reliable worker and was 
ready to handle job responsibilities; the employer 
could count IMC as a reference and say lh«n the 
trainee showed interest and determination, the 
trainee could say he had straightened himself out, 
^ * his record at IMC proved it 
I- rv V learned that completion of training, especia'iy 
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employability preparation, made a Center graduate 
more competitive in the job market than an 
off-the-street applicant. The fact of training, that 
special entry on a resume, was a plus factor. 

Another plus factor, which helped to convice 
prospective employers, was the Center's continued 
involvement with its graduates - post-placement 
services, pei iodic follow-ups, personal visits and 
available counseling resources. IMC staff was initially 
surprised at the favorable response to this feature and 
then learnad to use it when "selling" the program or 
its graduates. 

As mentioned before, early successes are alweys 
helpful. If the first hard-core employee, sn IMC 
graduate, makes it, then there isn't so much risk in 
trying a second one. With some successes behind 
them, center staff actually developed new jobs by 
telling an employer he should take a good look at 
some of the graduates before the 'sharpest" of 
trainees found other jobs. 

In summary, IMC found that for one reason or 
another — self-interest, public relations, community 
spirit - most employers will try all available job 
banks as a source for emp’oyees. If they get 
'burned,’’ f hey aren't committed to try again. They 
won't take the time or spend the money to try again 
But, if the employer has been involved from the start 
— on ihe first day of training, for example - he i\ 
committed and will try again. He's seen it work. He 
even suspects that if it doesn’t work for him, part of 
the failure may be his. 

IMC not only opened jobs initially, it kept them 
open, even after on the job failures. 

THE JOB MATCH 

As is mentioned earlier, the job matching 
operation undertaken at the IMC started with 
erroMce aspirations, rather than employer job orders, 
although there was a careful attempt made to insure 
reason, b’e consistency in the Center's rtfcmals of 
trairees to potential emji'oyers 

During the fifth week of each cycle, each cnroUce 
was interviewed by staff on job experience, job 
preference, and an attempt was to probe for 

latent aptitudes or avocational interests which might 
p'ove import ant to an employer 
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employability preparation, made a Center graduate 
more competitive in the job market than an 
off the street applicant. The fact of training, that 
special entry on 5 resume, was a plus factor. 

Another plus factor, which helped to convice 
prospective employers, was the Center's continued 
involvement with its graduates - post-placement 
services, periodic followups, personal visits anc 
available counseling resources. IMC stafl was initially 
surprised at the favorable response to this feature and 
then learned to use it when "selling” the program or 
its graduates. 

As mentioned before, early successes are always 
helpful. If the first hard core employee, an IMC 
graduate, makes it, then there isn't so much risk in 
trying a second one. With some successes behind 
them, center staff actually developed new jobs by 
telling an employer he should take a good *ook at 
some of the graduates before the "sharpest" of 
tra nees found other jobs. 

In summary, IMC found that for ore reason or 
another — self-interest, public relations, community 
spirit — most employers will try all available job 
banks as a source for employees. If they gel 
"burned," they aren't committed to try again. They 
won't take the t me or spend the money to try aga n. 
But, if the employer has been involved from the start 
- on the first day of training, for example ~ he is 
committed and will try again. He's seen it work. He 
even suspects that if it doesn't work for h m.part of 
the failure may be his. 

IMC not only opened jobs initially, it kept them 
open, even after on P e-job failures. 

THE JOB MATCH 
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As is mentioned earlier, the jobmalching 
operation undertaken at the IMC stifled with 
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enrollee aspirations, rather than employer job orders 
although there was a careful attempt made to insu r e 
reasonable consistency in the Center's referrals ol 
trainees to potential employers. 

During the fifth week of each Cycle, eacP errollcE 
was interviewed by stall on job experience, job 
preference, and an attempt was made to probe for 
tent aptitudes or avocational interests which might 
1 1 ; 0a: < m Po f tant to an emp r oyer. 



At the same time, the General Aptitude Test 
Battery was administered to each trainee, and the 
results were interpreted by staff after training by the 
Employment Service. 

A wall-chart was prepared for each cycle, listing 
trc'nee job desires and GATB demonstrates skills, as 
welt as tested reading and mathematics achievement 
levels for each trainee. 

As the job developers produced job orders, these 
were matched against the wall-chart, ard referrals 
were made after a search of the wall -chart 
information. 

Often there was not an exact match between 
emp'oyer requirements and trainee characteristics, 
and in many of these cases - particularly in Cycles II 
and III — the Center's job developers were successful 
in getting employers to reduce, bend or waive the 
requirements, thus p r oducing jobs for trainees who 
might have been "stopped at the door" without stalf 
intervention. 

Center staff was cognizant of many of the more 
sophisticated concepts embodiec in a "total" 
job-development effort — time-and motion stud es, 
for instance, leading to proposals for a broad 
modification of a plant's staffing and assignment 
pattern. 

Sin h an in depth approach was not possible under 
the funded budget anc, in any case, probably would 
have proven redundant in many of the 
highly-automated petrochemical and other plants in 
the Pittsburg Antioch area. 

During the second year, job match procedures and 
techn ques will be improved and tested end, along 
with the methodology of management training, will 
be reported upon in the second year report. 

The graduates of the upgrade program have 
demonstrated that there do exist people who, after 
putting in a full day's labor, still are interested in 
working to improve themselves. In the second year, 
additional planning time must be devoted to the 
special problems of this group and what Ihe IMC can 
do to an hence or case the problems of the r 
participation. A greater effort will be made 1o have 
employers and unions refer employees to ihe program 
and to offer them post graduation opportunities for 
advancement. 
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X PLACEMENT & JOB RETENTION 



The statistical record in Section XI is the center's 
score sheet, The figures show a high number of 
placements. By R. & 0 standards, they also show an 
early low rate of job retention. Why did that happen? 
Why did these early IVtC graduates lose or leave their 
jobs? And what can be learned from that job 
placement experience? 

The bulk of jobs developed by IMC slaM were 
entry-level positions with starting wages as high as 
$2 99 per hour. Due to business conditions, a new 
employee would work three rotating shifts and would 
face frequent lay-offs. In this regard, he was in the 
same status as an N.A.B. trainee. Their working 
conditions and advancement were influenced by the 
same factors. 

The contractor was familiar with the types of 
entry-tevel jobs available in the Pittsburg Antioch area 
and previously, in small, Southern communities, had 
identified enough people who wanted these jobs to 
begin a history of employment. In the Southeast, the 
major gap between the jobs and the trainees had been 
the lack of certain skil's. Once the skills were (earned, 
tht. gap could be closed. 

In Pittsburg-Antioch, the gap between "hard core" 
unemployed and entry-level jobs was not so easily 
defined. Large numbers of employees had 
unsuccessful work histories in the employing 
factories. 

Toward the end of the first cycle, the center was 
notified of openings by several nearby plants, and the 
rush fnr jobs was on, At this time, no negative 
feebngs were expressed by trainees about the kinds of 
jobs available. Everyone wanted to work; everyone 
wanted to land the first job. the atmosphere at the 
center was highly competitive, with each trainee 
try rig to convince the stcfl that fit should be the 
cho ce for tfhit job. Significant numbers <»f trainee^ 
were p'accd in jobs. 

One month later, however, the first fall offs weie 
reported and, in some periods, job losses were so 
numerous that new placements didn't show up in the 
net statistics. White a few trainees were fired, most 




simply walked off the job. Many would disappear for {■ 

several weeks before returning to the center for help he \ 

in finding another job. but 

It's important to note that all but two or three of con 

the graduates eventually visited the center to discuss expt 

personal troubles and new job prospects, an not 

indication that the IMC became, for them, an qual 1 

established institution which they could "trust." A 

The IMC staff counselled the returning trainee and than 

then tried to sunimar ;e the primary cajses for job this 

losses in order to improve future job matching and educ 

job retention. tram 

On Ihe job problems (meeting production quotas, li 

relationships wth supervisors, attitudes and job educ 

performance} were not as common causes fo^ job si 'I 

losses as were the personal, off-the-job problems Fiftt 

facing trainees. The most frequently expressed coll 

reasons for quitting jobs were; placr 



. . .Court and legal actions causing tardiness and 
absenteeism. (Many trainees said that if they had to 
be an hour late for work, they wouldn’t go at all.} 

. . family and girl-friend problems. 

. Transportation. (While the center helped to 
ariange transportation to jobs, rotating shifts, 
over time and lay offs made permanent arrangements 
meeting all contingencies impossible.) 

. . .Health, including drug addiction. 

. . .Combinations of all of the above problems p [ us 
financial d. faculties and the stresses of a new job 
were in many rases, ton much for the trainee to 
handle. The job which required the most time - 
was usually the first thing to go. 

In nearly every instance of job loss, the trainee 
also said he just didn’t like the job; the plant was 
duty and hot; the work was boring, the job was 
degrading; the hours difficult and the working 
COixlit’Ons poor. 

Starting sa’arics were high, but for the trainees, 
they didn’t offset the lack of clear advancement 
eppor tunit ies 
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X PLACEMENT & JOB RETENTION 



simply walked off the job. Many would disappear for 
several weeks before returning to the center for help 
in f indirg another job. 

It's important to note that all bjt two or th'ee of 
the graduates eventually visited the center to discuss 
persons? troubles and new job prospects, an 
indication that the IMC became, for them, an 
established instil. ition which they could "trust." 

The IMC staff counselled the returning trainee and 
then tried to summarize the primary causes for job 
losses in order to improve future job matching and 
job retention. 

On the job problems (meeting production quotas, 
relationships with supervisors, attitudes and job 
performance) were not as common causes for job 
losses as weie the peisonal, offthe-job problems 
facing trainees The most frequently expressed 
reasons for quitting jobs were: 

. . .Court and legal actions causing tardiness and 
absenteeism. (Many trainees said that if they had to 
be an hour late for work, they wouldn't go a: all.) 

. . .Family and girl-friend problems. 

. . .Transportation. (While the center he I pod to 
arrange transportation to jobs, rotating Shifts, 
over-lime and lay-offs made permanent arrangements 
meeting all contingencies impossible.) 

. .Health, includ ng drug addiction. 

. . Combinations of all of the above problems plus 
financial difficulties and the siresses of a new job 
were in many cases, too much for the trainee to 
handle The job - which required the most time - 
was usually the b r st thing to go. 

In nearly e^ery instance of job loss, the painee 
also said he just didn't like the job: the plant was 
dirty and hot; the work was bodng, the job was 
degrading; the hours d.fficult and the working 
cond tions poor. 

Starting salaries were high, bul for the trainees, 
they didn't offset the lack of clear advancement 

Q ,es 




At the same time, the trainee was unsure of what 
he wanted to do, he knew he wanted a "clean" job 
but was discouraged by white-collar salaries, often 
considerably lower than the factory jobs, he 
expressed preference for the "status" job, but was 
not confident about his own abilities or 
qualifications. 

And, in fact, his achievement level was often lower 
than his aspiration level. Many trainees recognized 
this and opted for more training and junior college 
educations. . .s positive reaction to IMC motivational 
training. 

In all, 60 IMC graduates opted for additional 
education or training, and had completed - or were 
still enrolled in — courses as of mid-September 
Fifteen IMC g r aduates enrolled in the local junior 
college, and only one nad dropped out. Other 
placements in advanced training: 



PROGRAM 


CYCLE 1 


II 


III 


TOTAL 


MDTA Institutional 


4 


7 


3 


18 


Heavy Equipment 


4 


3 
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Warehouseman 




5 


2 


7 


Other 


4 


6 


3 


13 




16 


21 


8 


45 



Of these 45, 25 quit the training programs short of 
graduation. 

These complex altitudes toward work, training 
and education had not confronted the contractor in 
its other manpower programs and seemed to 
challenge the concept and object ves of the IMC. 

In one response, the center broadened its job 
development process to include airlines, insurance 
companies, banks and other businesses with trainee 
positions in man jement or skilled helds 

Through indeplh probing of trainees' natural 
skills, hobbies, interests and previous experiences, 
both employment and personal, stall discovered that 



trainees often had talents and interest which they 
themselves didn't recognize and that a trainee's 
interest in "tinkering with radios" or his experiences 
in the armed services could often lead to a job. 

In placement efforts, IMC started with the 
expressed job aspiraticns of the enrollees - a rather 
different stance from that traditionally taken by 
m an power /employ merit programs, which generally 
start with the employer's job order. 

The IMC methodology, while useful in establish ng 
rapport with ".ra nees (many of whom had founo 
earlier placement efforts on their behalf overly 
arbitrary and unilateral), will require g eater 
refinement. 

In the firs! IMC year, it was not possible lo 
establish a fully synchronous relationship between 
employer needs and trainee felt needs, and the job 
development effort resulted in imbalances - both 
over-and under-supplies - between employable 
persons and available jobs. 

It is important to note, however, that a placement 
program based on trainee aspirations is an important 
new concept, and that a projected 66 percent 
"permanent placement" rate, os reported ear.ie-\ is a 
substantial improvement over earne' manpower 
efforts. 

Deeper ancf more frequent involvement with the 
trainee at home and cn the street also helped staff to 
prevent, or at least handle, finan^al and legal 
problems that often caused job losses. IMC staffing 
did not include a p r ofess ; ona1 counselor or a legal 
adviser. These pos’tions may be essential if a program 
is called upon to offer post placement support 
services. 

The center also worked to bring about closer 
coordination with employees. IMC encouraged all 
employers of IMC graduates to notify the center 
immediately about tardiness, absenteeism, end any 
other problem affecting job performance. In several 
cases where graduates were having onthejob 
problems, center staff was invited by an employer to 
meet in the plant with the graduate, his supervisor, 
the personnel manager and any other emp'oyoes 
involved in the particular situation. Inte-eshngly, but 
not suprisingly, in these cases die basis or c au^ of the 
problem did not always rest with the graduate alone, 
but was shared by both employer and graduate. 



Based on the above experiences, the center begar 
an attempt to effect some changes in employe 1 
attitudes. At a Center Advisory Board meeting, fo 
example, IMC staff demonstrated training techniques 
by involving Board members as participants ir 
structured role plays between employers and 
"hard-core" employees. While the center's efforts in 
this field were only exploratory, the response err! 
interest of both industrial and public managers was so 
great that additional work will be undertaken in this 
area of training. 

In summary, problems of keeping the job were in 
many instances extensions of other problems detailed 
in this report. IMC graduates on the job still have to 
deal with transportation, child care, past arrest 
records and outstanding warrants. Regular paychecks 
must be accompanied by meticulous money 
management, so that old debts can be paid off, and 
new debts incurred with less of the reckless abandon 
of prior days. Even with intensive HRD training, a 
I fe's habits are not easily changed; but is estimated 
that within several monins - perhaps four or five 
IMC graduates pull themselves togetin, physically 
and fiscally. This thesis should be susceptible lo some 
further analyses during the IMC's second year ol 
operation, and will be reported later. 

Much about the job itself will control whether the 
individual makes it or not. The center staff is trying 
to insure trainee success by finding interesting, 
open ended jobs; by trying to get the trainee able to 
decl with the long lists of orob’ems ard involvements, 
and by trying lo change the atmosphere of the places 
of employment. 

In many ways* job retention reflects all the 
p r ob1ems experienced by the IMC and its trainees. On 
the one hand, the retention rate wilt increase as 
tiainees become better able to dea' with the system 
which contro s the society, and as employers become 
better able to deal with the "hard core." On the 
other, the retention rate will increase even more when 
graduates are employed at jobs they want and hkp, 
ard when employers decide it is cconom-cal’y 
important tor them to fie able to recruit and i 
from the sources of manpower with which tocJjy they 
are generally rcluc ’ ant to bother. 

This trainee and community awareness and 
acceptance a*e at the hrai t of the IMC program. 
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Based on the above experiences, the center began 
an attempt to effect some changes in employer 
attitudes. At a Center Advisory Board meeting, for 
example, IMC staff demonstrated training techniques 
by involving Board members as pa?tic ; pants in 
structured role plays between employers and 
"hard-core employees. While the center's efforts in 
th'S field were only exploratory, the response and 
interest of both industi ial and public managers was so 
great that additional wo<k will be undertaken in this 
area of training. 

In summary, problems of keeping the job were in 
many instances extensions of other problems detailed 
in this report. IMC graduates on the job still have to 
deal with transportation, ch'ld cars, past arrest 
records and outstanding warrants. Regular paychecks 
must be accompanied by meticulous money 
management, so that old debts can be paid off, and 
new debts incurred with less of the reckless abandon 
of prior days. £ven with intensive HRD training, a 
life's habits are not easily changed: but is estimated 
that within several months — peihaps four or five - 
IMC graduates pull themselves together, physically 
and fiscally. This thesis should be susceptible to some 
further analyses during the IMC's second year of 
operation and will be reported later. 

Much about the job itself will control whether the 
individual makes it or not. The center staff is trying 
to insure trainee success by finding interesting, 
open ended jobs; by trying to get the trainee able to 
deal with the long fists of prob'ems and involvements, 
and by trying to change the atmosphere of the places 
of employment. 

In many ways, job retention reflects all the 
problems experienced by the IMC and its trainees. On 
the one hand, the retention rate will increase as 
trainees become better able to deal With the system 
which controls the society, and as employers become 
better able to deal with the "haid core." On the 
other, the retention rate will increase even mure when 
graduates are emp'oyed at jobs they want and like, 
and when employers decide it is economically 
important for then to be <jb!e to recruit and Iran 
from the sources ol nianpowir with which today they 
are genera ly Mluc*ant to bother. 

This trainee and com muni ly awareness and 
acceptance are at the heart of the IMC program. 



N.A.B. Comparison 

There are obvious conclusions and comparisons to 
be drawn from the IMC placement and job retention 
experience. 

All those plants which provide the early 
employment are eligible for N.A.B. monies. It is dear 
that under the N.A.B, program, many would have 
dropped out and be back on the job market, or 
eligible, again, for placement in a federally funded 
pre vorational program. 

It is also equally clear that those men and women 
wno sought higher educational training would have 
been slotted into one program and had their careers 
governed b/ this early experience. Some, of course, 
wojld have overcome this nev^ frustration, but it is 
equally clear from the IMC failures in earlv placement 
and the instantly instituted recovery ef'orls, that it is 
difficult to change life patterns and that the total 
IMC efforts centered under one roof, prov de a 
successful institutional experience for the 
disadvantaged and that, in nself, provides the 
opportunity to deliver services as needed, whether 
these were anticipated or unanticipated offshoots of 
the program. 

Where will the N.A.B. drop out go after he leaves 
h s employer? Who would have responsibility for h s 
continued employment or education? Is he out, once 
3gain, on his own, trying to seek his wa/ and find the 
job or educational experience which wiP provide him 
with a satisfying life? These and other comparative 
questions suggest alternate approaches’ should be added 
to the existing manpower effort?. 

It is the contention of this contractor, that the 
institutional effect of the Center, combined with its 
intensive pre vocational experience, enables a person 
to withstand new frustrations and seek new 
opportunities without additional federal 
expenditures It is a'so the contention, ba^ed on the 
success-failure outline of this chapter of the report, 
that options not before available o r understood by 
the Ira nee became avc-'ab'e and, in the final analysis, 
this undemanding will lead to a successful work 
experience. 

The mor ’ conclusive proof must await the results 
of the second yea r . 
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XI U°GR ADING 



The upgrading part of the IMC program was 
designed to help prepare underemployed and 
marginally employed persons for on-the-job 
advancement or for progression to steadier, more 
satisfying and higher paying positions. For the 
contractor, this was tne most difficult component. 

Recruitment was the first problem, and the IMC 
staff experimented with several approaches. An 
analysis of those approaches and the results should be 
helpful to other work in this field. 

Direct Referrals From Fmployers: While the major 
employers expressed the. belief" in an upgrading 
program, few offered significant cooperation. In 
other programs of the contractor, employers had 
personally selected employees who would benefit 
from additional training and had encouraged them to 
attend the center program; center staff had been 
invited to meet with employees during the workday 
and to explain and recruii, for the program; recruiting 
flyers were distributed in paycheck envelopes. 

Some employers in the Pittsburg-Antioch area 
,vere unwilling to recruit or to allow IMG slot! to 
recruil within their p*ant$. Some posted bulletins on 
plant notice boards; some distributed recruiting 
notices to plant supeiintendents and supervisors, 
some allowed recruiters to distribute literature 
outside the pint gates. Few, however, could givo 
assurances ol upgrading if an employee enrolled in 
training, and few gave the pregram their personal 
backing. 

Referrals From Unions- Union leaders responded 
in much the same way as employers - expressed 
interest and support, some distribution of literature 
b j 1 little help with referrals. 

Referrals From Public Agencies: IMC worked 
closely with agencies employing sub professional 




aides, and in numbers, this was the best approach. 
Unlike plant employees and union members, the 
sub proftssional employees could see the light at the 
end of the tunnel; th°y could anticipate direct results 
it, tPst taking, advancement and salary increases 
Standard IMC Recruiting Techniques: 
Door-to-door; in the streets; at churches and social 
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gatherings; shopping markets; pool rooms, bars, 
barber shops, etc. Recruiting teams worked evenings 
and weekends in order to catch employed people at 
home. 

While a few prospective underemployed trainees 
were interested in training for their own personal 
improvement, the key to recruiting for the upgrading 



component was always a direct question: "If I go to 
that school, will I get promoted?" Most of the 
prospects didn't think so. And, the majority of those 
who did enroll wanted to change jobs rather than 
seek, or hope for, upgrading in their present job. 

Hindsight indicates that it was perhaps overly 
optimistic for the contractor to expect a high degree 
of cocperation in the upgrading component. 
Employers were inclined to believe that upgrading 
treinlnq would result in increased labor instability as 
locked-in entry level jobholders used the training as a 
means toward seeking other jobs. And this indeed was 
the case: most "upgrading ' trainees confessed chat 
the training would give them a better chance to 
switch jobs. 

On the oi her hand, area employers were not 
unaccustomed to substantial turnover in entry-level 
positions, and some employer representatives freely 
admitted that the locked-in employees were not to be 
blamed for seeking self-advancement elsewhere, 
considering the relatively low pay and the long waits 
for promotion. 

When industry representatives complained about 
the instability thought to be engendered by the 
upgrading component, the staff's recourse was to 
point out the high existing entry-level-job turnover, 
and to encourage employer acceptance the 
contention that the turnover wot Id not be reduced 
(regardless of the IMC's presence or absence) unless 
entry level jobs were part of an upward-mobility 
pattern and were subject to a competitive pay range. 

OTHER PROBLEMS 

The upgrading program was difficult in other 
respects as well. Most of the employed trainees 
worked at local factories on three shift schedules — 
consisting of day shift, graveyard shift and swing 
shift. Despite many requests on th^ part of SMC staff 
of employers to place IMC employed trainees on 
straight shift for the duration of the len wwk coume, 
not one could, or would, do so. Most employers said 
that they could not risk setting such a precedent and 
that it would endanger relations with uniens. 

Thus, the IMC upgrading programhvas iorced o 
swing wilh the swinging trainees. This meant 
additional administrative and substantive changes at 



the center. It also meant a disruptive schedule for the 
trainees involved ~ one week coming days, often 
directly from the graveyard shi/t without steep; then 
one week of night classes, often directly from work. 
This meant they switched to different groups, and 
different trainers. It also meant that these trainees 
were frequently - and justifiably - very tired when 
they arrived at IMC arid that their efficiency was 
low. It also meant dealing with trainees who were 
"ashamed" of arriving at the center in their soiled 
work clothes. Tiainers had to use all their ingenuity 
to convince the trainees that t h. soiled clo ihes were a 
badge of honor, and were respected by the other 
unemployed trainees who aspired to be wearing them. 

The switchers' peiipatetic appearances in the day 
groups with the unemployed trainees had pos tive 
effects: they served in many cases as so!id rde models 
for those looking for jobs. But it al'o interrupted 
the ir own work done at the night session. 

The attrition was high: 

CYCLE ONE 

% of unemployed trainees enrolled who 

gr. d 86% 

'-/ed trainees enrobed who 

gradual 7?% 

CYCLE TWO 

% of unemployed trainees enrolled who 



graduated ...,,80% 

% of employed trainees enrol 'ed who 

graduated 77% 



CYCLE THREE 

% of unemployed trainees enrolled who 



graduated 76% 

% of employed trainee? enrolled who 

graduated 58% 



A reorganization and revision of the upgraded 
comp^ents of both basic education and human 
resource development was necessary. For example, 
the emphasis on drugs had to be altered for the night 
trainees, who i : d not have many problems with or 
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temptations about drugs themselves. Rather, they 
wanted to know facts about drugs and drug use, and 
to discuss ways preventing their children from 
experimenting with them and getting hurt, 

Those employed trainees who were eligible for 
apprenticeship tests or progression examinations 
worked specifically In this a^ea with the basic 
education trainees. This meant research into kinds of 
tests and procedures, which drew from, and 
complemented, the work being done on testing in 
general. 

In HRD groups, more time was devoted to 
“employer-employee relations," to getting along on 
the job. In every session, the trainers encouraged the 
trainees to te 1 1 about their day at work, their 
particular problems on the job, conflicts with 
foiemen or with ether employees. In some cases, 
trainees were persuaded by tneir fellow group 
members not to quit or act too hastily. The 
interpreting and filling out of job-hid forms was also 
introduced. Money management, family planning 
were emphasized, as were, in the day program, skills 
and achieverr ent. 

The employed trainees were generally older and 
more stable than the unemployed day trainees. A goal 
of the program was to motivate them to become 
actively interested in promotions on the job, or in 
thinking about other jobs more compatible with their 
exisling skills, with opportunities for training and 
advancement. They were energetic and hard-working 
people. The $10 Per week travel stipend they received 
was an insignificant inducement. Those who enrolled 
and persisted through graduation did so because of 
strong personal dedication, effort and sacrifice. 

In three cycles, 68 trainees in the upgrading 
program graduated. Immediate successes are dlficul 
to measure. Several employed graduates, such as 
community aide trainees from the Departmen* of 
Social Services, received immediate raises and 
promotions which they had been promised before 
entering tr lining. Several employers comment*’ J upon 
improvements in attitude, attendance, punctuality, 
and relations with supervisors and fellow emplcyees. 

Forty-four percent of the individuals trained in the 
upgrading program moved to deferent jobs with 
better futures, some at higher pay, some at less, or 
received raises or promotions on their old jobs. 



The fo'lowing vignettes, taken directly from the 
contractor's internal report S!es with only the 
deletion of names to maintain anonymity, give an 
indication of the range and depth of the IMC staff 
effort: 

' During my first cycle as a group leader, I faced 
the frustrating problem of a practically 
non-communicative trainee. I tried approaching the 
situation from several different angles, but avoided 
creating an intimidating atmosphere, thinking this 
might frighten her into complete withdrawal but to 
no avail. Not only did the g’rl tefusc to participate, 
but she turned her nead s'deweys when spoken to. It 
was clearly a case of an extreme lack of 
self-confidence, but for no apparent reasor. She was 
reasonably attractive, very bright, and had had 
successful working experiences. She was by no means 
uncooperative, but merely appeared 
pseudo-introverted. I was at my wits end as to how to 
deal with thU. The other group members were so 
outspoken and became so involved in the sess ; ons 
that they had a tendency to ignore their quieter 
group member. 

“Determined to succeed in my first relatively new 
experience in dealing with groups, 1 began having 
regular counseling sessions with the trairee The 
training director also worked in conjunction with me 
m this area. For the first few sessions, the trainee 
continued to be very passive, offering little or no 
contributions to the conversations. Gradually, she 
began to relax a little, obviously responding to the 
informality of these sessions Finally, after numerous 
sessions, we discovered that the trainee was extremely 
self conscious of an almost invisible scar on her face 
wh'ch was the result of a gun shot wound she had 
received shortly before coming to the Center. We 
assured her that the mark was barely noticeable and 
certainly did not affect her speech patterns in ar y 
mannci . She still appeared somewhat dubious, but 
seemed gieatly encouraged. 

“Immediately, my plait of action was apparent to 
me. Beginning wiih the next HDD “ession, ) caHed on 
her frequently. She was stnl reluctant to participate 
but did so at m/ insistence. Gradually, the other 
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group members began to recognize her as a valuable 
source of information within the group, arid they too 
directed their comments to her. By the end of the 
cycle, it was a rewarding experience to see her 
actually involved in arguments with other trainees 
and voicing her opinions with convictiun. 

"At the graduation exercises at the end of the 
cycle, she received one of the two awards for 
outstanding student. The entire staff had elected her 
for this honor. 



‘My second cycle of group leading found me 
confronted with an extremely negative female 
trainee. This attitude could (definitely be attributed to 
the fact that she was only four feet five inches tall, 
and had been refused many jobs because of this 
Lnforturvite circumstance. During group sessions, she 
constantly downgraded herself and her abilities, No 
amount of encouragement or flattery cm my part or 
her peers' seemed to have any effect. There were days 
when I could have cried from frustration in trying to 
deal with this seemingly hopeless situation. By the 
tenth week, I could still not note any improvement. 

"A few days before graduation, I took her on ?.n 
interview at a local variety store. While waiting for 
her appointment, we sat in the Employees' Lounge. 
An employee came in and began a conversation with 
her, asking her all sorts of questions about the 
Industrial Education Center. The employee was 
obviously skeptical about the validity of such job 
training programs and insinuated that no program 
could 'teach a person anything in a mere ten week 
period, While 1 silently cursed the employee, I 
nervously awaited the trainee's response, fearing the 
effect this conversation might have o^ her. I need not 
have worried, for she defended the program to the 
hilt, and bluntly told the woman that the IEC 
' taught you more than you could ever learn in any 
dumb old high school. ’ I inwardly breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

"The trainee got the job." 




"Last cycle I had several EMack 
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group who were especially negative and suspicious. 
They thought every thine at IMC involved some kind 
of conspiracy - they even thought that the new air 
conditioners were bugged, and that the trainers were 
summoned to the group this way by a secret switch. 
Some members refused to write anything down for 
fear of it being used against them, It was a 
tremendous handicap to group cohesivencss even 
though we had various religious denominabons 
represented. I had to recognize early a controversy of 
religion arising, and maneuver and divert the 
discussion away from it. 

"One day I was giving a short quh because I found 
this a good way to liven everyone up, to shake epaths 
and to create a challenge. I have found that most 
trainees enjoy a contest, and it helps to get the group 
going for the day. I askexi several questions which 
cou'd have easily been answered from the maps, but 
no one thought of this. John who was the superior, 
sel f -acclaimed ‘con' artist and Muslim convert, sat 
directly in- front of the maps Ore of the questions I 
asked was what direction would a weather vane be 
pointing on a map if it indicated Wcst ? No one knew 
the answer. When we finished and I told them it was 
in plain sight to anyone who looked at the maps, 
John said, You are pretty sneaky, aren't you,’ " 

" Sneaky? It hardly seems sneaky to me when a 
con man as clover as you was sitting about 24 inches 
away from the map/ He reflected on this seriously 
for several minutes; the g oup iaughed at him and at 
themselves. But they all learned right then how to 
re?d directions on maps, religion was avoided, 
skepticism and suspicion wa; somewl at exposed, and 
the idea of restricting or limiting of ones vision was 
disrussed. I often find it necessary to employ this 
k»nd of contrived lead-in to expose the individual 
trainees to a broadened way of thinking, to 
unobtrusively expose their limited scope in 
self examination." 



’ iwo of my trainees from Cycle II rented pole 
climbing equipment at their own expense, climbed 
poles in front of their homes, then went to the 
employer (Cable T.V. Co . ), climbed poles for him and 
got the job as I nenun, I feel that I was able to insMI 
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group who were especially negative and suspicious. 
They thought everything at IMC involved some kind 
of conspiracy — they even thought that the new air 
conditicners were bugged, and that the trainers v/ere 
summoned to the group this way by a secret switch. 
Some members refused to write anything down for 
fear f f it being used against them. It was a 
iremendous handicap to group cohesiveness even 
though we had various religious denominations 
represented I had to recognize early a controversy of 
religion arising, and maneuver and divert the 
discussion away from it. 

"One day I was giving a short quiz because I found 
this a good way to liven everyone up, to shake apathy 
and io create a challenge. I have found that most 
trainees enjoy a contest, and it helps to get the 9 r oup 
going for the day. I asked several questions which 
could have easily been answered from the maps, but 
no one thought of this. John who was the superior, 
self-acclaimed 'con' artist and Muslim convert, sat 
directly in front of the maps. One of the questions l 
asked was what directicn would a weather vane be 
point ng on a map if it indicated West? No one knew 
the answer. When we finished and I told them it was 
in plain sight to anyone who hokcd at the maps, 
John said, ‘You are pretty sneaky, aren't you.' " 

" Sneaky? It hardly seems sneaky to ,ne wo n a 
con man as clever as you was sitting about 24 inches 
away from the map.' He reflected on this seriously 
for several minutes; the group laughed at him and at 
themselves. But they all learned right then how to 
read directions on maps, religion was avoided, 
skepticism and suspicion was somewhat exposed, and 
the idea of restricting or limiting of ones vision was 
discussed. I often find it necessary to employ this 
kind of contrived lead in to expose the indivdual 
trainees to a broadened way of thinking, to 
unobtrusively expose their limited scope in 
self examination." 



' Two of my trainees front Cycle II rented pole 
climbing equipment at their own expense, climbed 
poles in f ront of them homes, then went to the 
employer (Cable T.V. Co.), climbed poles for h m and 
got the job as linemen. I feel that ! was able to instr l 



in these trainees a desire to accomplish and to 
improvise in order to achieve their ends." 



"Last night one of my trainees from Cycle II came 
to my house (many of them call me at home and 
drop by on weekends). He couldn't read or write 
when he started here at IMC; he had gone to the 3r a 
grade in Texas 25 years ago. 

"When he came to my house, he immediately 
began to read a second grade reader, which my son 
had brought home. He was very proud of this 
achievement and wanted me to share in his success. 

"Since leaving IMC in January, he hdS enrolled in * 
Adult Basic Education at Mt. Diablo High School in 
Concord under the WIN Program. 

"This, to my way of thinking, is the most 
satisfying, ffieamngful fl ing that has happened to me 
since coming to IMC. I like to think, and the trainee 
states, that I inspireo him to go into this program. I 
am pleased that he comes to me for he’o and wants to 
share his successful experiences." 



"Shortly after the trainee joined our evening 
sessions, he was often absent. I knew he had a job at 
an auto repair shop in Brentwood, so we called and 
found he had also missed work. Subsequently, I 
ca'fed him at his home and he said he had had the flu. 
But upon returning to class, I questioned him about 
mussing work, whereupon he told me that his real 
reason was trouble with his 13 year old step son. I 
asked him 1o tell me, saying maybe we could help 
him, so he told me that the boy was in Juvenile Hall 
for possession of narcotics. We spent some time in 
discussing his own situation on a new job - being 
without money, unable to help the boy other than 
support and visitations until after ihe hearing. He 
realized his helplessness in the situation, but wanted 
the boy home for Christmas. I told him I would call 
the probation office - and see wha! 1 could do, 
imploring Joe to return <.o work. The job was slow 
and the boss was having him trim b^es, which made 
Lie trainee feel he was not learning the mechanic job 
he vvas hiied to do. Between that and the boy's 



trouble, Joe was nearly terminated for absenteeism, 
because he didn't teh the boss the real reason for 
being absent. We convinced him finally to protect his 
job, tell the boss, and that someone from 1MC would 
accompany his wife to Juvenile Court. 

"The probation officer obtained the boy's release 
for Christmas and until January 20th when he would 
go before the judge. The trainee had continued to 
report to work, somewhat erratically, but still 
hanging on to his job. I consulted with the Training 
Director throughout this episode, and asked to have 
ne Assistant Training Ui r ectoi represent the trainee 
and his wife in court. 

"The Assistant Training Director and I went to 
Juvenile Ccuit to support the trainee's wife, who 
doesn't understand English too well. She was nervous 
and uneasy but seemed relieved to have us there. The 
presiding judge refused the probation officer's 
recommendation. He assigned a public defender to 
the case and set the court date for two weeks hence. 

He did not recommend probation for the boy's "cwn 
protection " We questioned the probation officer 
about this and he explained that some of the parents 
in the school the boy attended were angry arid 
blaming him for bringing marijuana and drugs on 
campus. He said that the boy would be kept ,n 
Juvenile Hall and taken to Sacramento for testing. 
The boy's mother wanted to know if they could visit 
him at Juvenile HaN and the probation officer said 
'Certainly you can.' 

"While we were in Martinet , we distributed leaflets 
Torn IMC at tha Probation Department, City Clerks 
Office, Social Services, Civil Service and the Library. 
We post'Xf some on bulletin boards as well. It was 
pouring rain so we went to the 12th flcor cafeteria 
for coffee and returned to the Center. It was two 
hours well spent, I am sure -the trainee was at work 
and his wife felt support by having us there. On the 
other hand, I plan to talk further with the probation 
officer tecause 1 feel the: this boy is either a victim, 
sc apegoat or in deep emotional trouble. He is so 
young, so handsome and so poor. How could he be 
buying md selling - perhaps Iha narcotics men are 
after bigger game, ’f so, it would ease the emotional 
st i a in of th ese parents to understand <vhat is going on 

« « * 



"An IMC first, perhaps a first for USR&D, may 
have occurred today, two weeks before graduation! A 
second cycle trainee who four months ago was placed 
in a Speciality Co. as a man3qement trainee, today 
fired a third cycle trainee whom he had hired himself, 
two weeks ago. The irony of it all! As IMC continues 
to graduate and place trainees in joos in the area, the 
likelihood of this incident r ecurnng may force us to 
include firing procedures in our curriculum. In the 
many role play situations we ha\e conducted, trainees 
got immense pleasure out of being in the employers 
position when someore was fired. Since beth these 
trainees were in my HRD greup, I am curious to 
know what consider fi ons each has given to his role 
in this real situation. I intend to find out if I can, and 
report later. In the meantime, a careful follow-up 
may resolve the problem." 



"Mary X was a member of my Basic Education 
class, winter cycle. She is divorced and has two small 
children. She attended class regularly and was very 
determined to support her boys, 

"Just before the cicle ended, she started working 
as a waitress. She was not satisfied with this and 
epp'ied for cferk-typist training and was acceDted. So 
she was working part-time nights and attending 
school days and everything seemed to Le going 
smoothly. 

"Then, suddenly, she called panic stricken because 
she was about to be arrested for a $45.00 traffic fine. 
She hadn't had the money to oay so she didn't go to 
court. 

"I discussed it with rry Center Director and he 
suggested that I accompary her to court. This ! did, 
which relieved Mary. She was gm*nful for the moral 
support. 

'When she was called to the bench, I started up 
with her. The Court Secretary suggested 1 wait in my 
seat. So I sat back down, I could hear the judge ready 
giving her a difficult time. She stood there dejectedly 

while he to'd her that she would luve lu pay the 
$45.00 or go to jail. 

I thought how ridiculous it was I had come to 
try to help her and here I w, s simply sitting So I got 



"An IMC first, perhaps a fit si for USR&D, may 
have occurred today, two weeks before graduation! A 
.econd cycle trainee who four months ago was placed 
in a Speciality Co. as a management trainee, today 
fired a third cycle trainee whom he had hired himself, 
two weeks ago. The irony of it all! As IMC continues 
to graduate and place trainees in jobs in the area, the 
likelihood of this incident recurring may force us to 
include firing procedures in our curriculum. In the 
many role play situations we have conducted, trainees 
got immense pleasure out of being in the employers 
position when someone was fired. Since both these 
trainees were in my HRO group, I am curious to 
know what considerations each has given to his role 
in this real situation. I intend to find out if I can, and 
report later. In the meantime, a careful followup 
may resolve the problem." 



"Mary X. was a member of my Basic Education 
class, winter cycle. She is divorced and has two small 
children. She attended class regularly and was very 
determined to support her hoys. 

"Just before the cicle ended, she started working 
as a waitress. She was not satisfied with this and 
applied for clerk-typist training and was accepted. So 
she was working part-time nights and attending 
school days and everything seemed to be going 
smoothly , 

"Then, suddenly, she called panic stricken because 
she was about to be arrested for a $45.00 traffic fine. 
She hadn't had the money to pay so she didn't go to 
court. 

"I discussed it with my Cente* Oirector and he 
suggested that I accompany her to court. This I did, 
which relieved Mary. She was grateful for the moral 
support. 

"When she was called to the bench, I started up 
with her. The Court Secretary suggested I wait in my 
seat. So I sat back down. I couid hear the judge really 
giving her a difficult time. She stood there dejectedly 

while he to 'd her that she would have to pay the 
$45.00 or go to jail . 

"I thought how ridiculous it was. I had come to 
r he ' and here 1 W3S sitting. So I got 




up - -explained to the lady that 1 was from Industrial 
Manpower, and that Mary had been my trainee. Than 
I asked if I might speak to the judge. She grudgingly 
told me to go ahead but that she didn't think ii 
would do any good. 

"I approached the bench and introduced myself 
and where I was from. He asked my name again and 
then turned to Mary. He gave her a short lecture oil 
how she should have come in and explained how they 
would have made arrangements to pay. Then he told 
her she would have to pay the original twelve dollars 
plus four dollars for court costs, This total of sixteen 
dollars was guite a change from the original $45 00. 

"Mary was beaming as she paid the fine an^i was 
free to go. I really feel that if I had not spoken up, 
the outcome would have oeen entirely different." 



"Up until today, I was at a loss as to what tc do 
with my morning class. There seemed to be a large 
communication gap that was bothering the group as 
much, i* not more, than ms. 

"Joe X. informed me yesterday that he thought 
the problem was coming to 'a head.' This morning, I 
asked the class if they had anything they would like 
to say regarding their group and the way it was 
handled. The discussion caused pain on both sides, 
but it was decidtd that we =»re all going to put a 
greater effort into class, 

"One of the trainees brought up the point that she 
was here to be trained to do a job and she was of the 
opinion that she had no use for Basic Education. 
During the discussion, the group brought out »he 
point that one needs a basic education before he can 
successfully be trained to his fullest capacity. 

"I gave the class an employment test designed for 
grammar school level, and pointed out that thev 
would have to pass a test similar to this one if they 
hoped to get a job. Additionally, I mentioned that to 
pass this test they must have a basic education. 

"I have be* t wanting the trainees to rpeak their 
minds for the 1;*M three weeks, but they didn't se?m 
to feel they c .<J ‘.a'k openly to me. Qui discussion 
today, I am sure, will change both their attitudes and 
mine, and will make it possible for all of us to get 
more out of the classes. " 

b / 



The IMC's location in Eastern Contra Costa 
County was the result of a long and involved series of 
reviews of potential sites, involving the employment 
service (in Sacramento, San Francisco and Pittsburg!, 
several community action agencies and the Bay Area 
Management Council. erhaps the decisive element in 
determining the contractor's recommendation of 
Pittsburg , for the potential site was a meeting of 
Pittsburg a r ea industrialists in February, 1968, during 
which unanimous support for the IMC concept w as 
expressed, and a strong endorsement of the Pittsburg 
site was made. 

The industry representatives present at ‘hat 
meeting formed the core of the Industrial Advisory 
Board, formally created after the proposal had been 
approved in Washington, and it was toward the 
companies represented at the mee'ing (and later 
serving on the Board) that liter placement efforts 
were, in large measure, directed. 

In retrospect, it may have been thot the tonracto. 
was overly optimistic in believing that fndtrtrb* 
pledges of support could be tu^ied into job 
opportunities, particularly in light of the increasing 
extent to which local industry's automation efforts 
was resulting in a reduction of new hires. But it is 
important to note that the heavy concentration of 
established, la^ge-scafe companies on the Industrial 
Advisory Board produced a credibility for the IMC 
within the rest of the Contra Costa County business 
community which probably could not have been 
effectuated otherwise. 

The presence of representatives of U S Steel and 
DuPont, for instance, made for an acceptance of the 
IMC program which could not have been possible in 
their absence, and, on balance, it seems likely that 
their presence was extremely beneficial even though 
few placements were made at the plants of the 
participating major industries. 

At the end of the program year, efforts wei e under 
way to broaden the base of the Industrial Advisory 
Board in order to allow representation from 
potentially large sea N 3 employers, particularly n the 
service, retail and governmental fields, where most of 
the placement opportunities were found to exist. 

In addition, the industrial Advisory Board's role 
was being slightly modified to provide better 
communications linkages with the community, as 



XIII THE ADVISORY BOARD 

exemplified by t ie iddilion of the Antioch Police 
Chief and a repres-.nt-jtiv-. of the local junior college. 

In the first ye^ the ..^tractor's experience was 
that the industry iinkd' ■* rsteblished through tha 
Industrial Advisory B(. v. is extremely helpful, but 
did not establish as .ii^l u "pay-off " in p'dcoments 
as might have bee, expected. 

As mentioned earlier, credibility - meaning that 
people fee! that IMU knows what it is duiig, has a 
worthwhile product - is important. Once the 
credibility is established employers will be more 
likely to make good on job commitments, 
community resources will become more available, and 
interested citizens will provide significant support. 

Tne Center Industrial Board was organized by the 
first few weeks of Cycle I. Represented or. the board 
(serving voluntarily, on the!.' own t nej were the head 
of Pittsburg's Social Services Department, the Chief of 
Police of Pittsburg (and later o' Antioch), a 
representative of the California State Employment 
Service in Pittsburg, the principal of 'he Pihsburg 
Evening High School, the city manager of Antioch, 
the hear of the County Housing Authority (in El 
Peublo), the Director of the Conceded Services 
Project (CAA) in Pittsburg, a representative of the 
United Steel Workers of America Local, and ten 
personnel managers, from Crown 2el!erbach, DuPont, 
Shell Chemical, Frbreooard, Urnon Carbide [Linde), 
Dow, Continental Can, Shell Oil, U S. Steel Oil, U.S. 
Steel and Kaiser Cypsum. 

In retrospect, employers like the telephone 
company, the gas companies, banks, federal 
employers like Naval Weapons Station in Concord, 
and the small business and the retail trades, should 
have been included on the Board. These are among 
the moie important areas in vvhich IMC has had to 
seek for jobs — for open ended jobs with tr aining and 
with futures, More contact with labor unions would 
have been very helpful, and definitely mere ihan one 
union representative would have helped relations 
between IMC and unions fearful of what IMC miqht 
do to the labor market. 

The Advisory Board members were used as core 
community contacts. They were kept up to date, by 
monthly meetings, of what was happening at the 
Center. They were invited and persuaded to visit the 
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exemplified by the addition of the Antioch Police 
Chief and a representative of the (oca! junior college. 

In the first year, the contractor's experience was 
that the industry linkage established through the 
Industrial Advisory board was extremely helpful, but 
did not establish as direct a ' pay-off" in placements 
as miqht have been expected. 

As mentioned earlier, credibility - meaning that 
people feel that IMC knows what it «s doing, has a 
worthwhile product — is important. Once the 
credibility is established, employers will be more 
likely to make good on job commitments, 
community resources will become more available, and 
interested citizens will provide significant support. 

The Center Industrial Board was organized by the 
first few weeks of Cycle I. Represented on the beard 
(serving volui.tarlly, cn their own time) were the head 
of Pittsburg's Social Services Department, the Chief of 
Police ol Pittsburg (and iater of Antioch), a 
representative of the California State Employment 
Service in Pittsburg, the principal of the Pittsburg 
Evening High School, the city manager of Antioch, 
the head of the County Housing Authority {in El 
Peublo), the Director of the Concerted Services 
Project (CAA) in Pittsburg a representative of the 
United Steel Workers of America Local, and ten 
personnel managers, from Crown Zelierbach, DuPont, 
Shell Chemical, Fibreboard, Union Carbide (Linde), 
Dow, Continental Can, Shell Oil, U.S. Steel Oil, U.S. 
Steel, and Kaiser Gypsum. 

In retrospect, employers like the telephone 
company, the gas companies, banks, federal 
employers like Uaval Weapon* Station in Concord, 
and the small business and the retail trades, should 
have been included on the Board These are among 
the more important areas in which IMC has had to 
seek for jobs - for open ended jobs with training and 
with futures. More contact with labo> unions would 
have been very helpful, and definitely more than one 
union representative would have helped relations 
between IMC and unions fearful of what IMC might 
do to the labor market, 

The Advisory Board members were used as coie 
community contacts. They were kept up-to-date, by 
monthly meetings, of what was happening at the 
Center. They were invited and persuaded to visit the 



groups, to offer to the trainees what each could. 
Personnel men did interviews, anJ helped the groups 
to critique them The city manager helped explain 
city government, and discussed citizen participation. 
Many attended when other interesting visitors were 
present, such as the ex addicts from the Mendocino 
State Hospital 

The Advisory Board was the IMC's interpreter t Q 
the community — the member:; were generally 
established and respected men from the community, 
and they cojld go out and e?»plain to friends and 
business associates what was happening behind the 
walls of the IVIC. They helped staff and trainee 
awareness by conducting plant tours. This aided IMC 
credibility with the trainees, foi they felt that IMC 
must have some kind of "in" to get this kind of 
treatment. *ihat one of the large oil companies 
piOv>ded a bus at its own expense to transport 
trainees to and around their plant meant a lot to the 
trainees. In fact, to see these men arriving for 
meetings made many trainees curious, and it helped 
IMC credibihty with them to see administrative staff 
talking to potential employers. The close IMC 
association with the police depai indents of Antioch 
and Pittsburg also proved to be helpful in the r r 
behalf. 

After one board member participated in a HRD 
session at the center, he called to say how much he 
had learned about IMC human resource development 
methods, arid about himself. The following vjek was 
the tour of his plant by bus. It was obvious that he 
had taken extra time and effort to try to acquaint the 
plant chemists ond ether technical people of the need 
for commur iCdting with the visiting trainees from 
IMC, The chemists had arranged fascinating 
demonstrations, and tried very hard to answer trainee 
questions openly and honestly , In a plant where most 
of what goes on does so in pipes, there was much to 
see. it was the best plan* tour IMC trainees had. 

The interconnections started working; the 
Board was impressed because they had learned 
something about themselves. Due partly to this, and 
to the contractor's suggestions about the necessity for 
industrial supervisor training, several Board members 
are trying to convince their plant superintendents or 
home offices to go ahead with some experimental 
training run by the contractor. 

b ( J 



XIV: PUBLIC AGENCIES 



IMC ha; found that it is imperative for the public 
agencies to be involved as much as possible. 

First, they Have considerable supportive services 
available to the trainees, and t) the staff. 

Second, they wield a strong influence, since they 
are regarded by the general public to be the experts in 
the "people'" field. If they indicate approval of the 
Center, others will follow. 

Third, they can be a large source for trainee 
referrals, and help in the counselling and placement. 
This is not to suggest that IMC would forego its 
financial and administrative independence, but it was 
essential to receive help from the public agencies. 

One of the services which IMC found it could offer 
both the agencies and the citizens was lo act as a 
go-between among different offices, and between the 
target population and the agency bureaucracy. Many 
times IMC was able to facilitate a trainee receiving 
services or benefits to which he was legally entitled, 
or to help translate for a trainee, or to inform one 
agency of what another agency was doing with 
relation to a trainee. 

IMC relations with the Social Services (welfare) 
agency have been excellent, and it may be profitable 
to discuss how that came about, as the model of what 
IMC-public agency relations should and could be. 

Much of the credit for the successful cooperation 
between IMC and the Social Services office should go 
to the director of that office - she grasped quickly 
the goals of the program, and had a good 
understanding of what IMC was trying to do 

Several days after (MC opened shop in Pittsburg, a 
meeting was arranged with the Social Services 
Department about 150 people. IMC staff explained 
Che program, including the staff training which was 
nearing completion, and answered numerous 
questions. There was a favorable response from the 
social workers, and a strong interest developed in the 
HRD facet of the program, and in the sensitivity 
techniques used in staff training. Strong caseworker 
interest led them to petition their director to institute 
some experimental sensitivity training ' ir them, so 
that they could get rid of some of their own 
perceived hang ups and communicate better with one 



anothar, and with their clients They wanted very 
much to examine their feelings towards the people 
they worked with, especially in regards to the racism 
discussed at length m the Kerner Commission Report. 

Because the director of social services was able to 
arrange schedules, sensitivity for the full staff began 
in a very short period of time, run by R&D's chief 
trainer, who had also run the IMC staff training 
sessions. The results were rewarding both to the 
director and to the caseworkers. This provided a 
tremendous boost in cred bility for the IMC, and its 
techniques and personnel. 

The Social Service Department meanwhile had 
offered the services of four community aide trainees 
to help in IMC recruitment; It turned out all four of 
these people enrolled in Cycle I: two graduated first 
cycle; one of those who dropped out returned second 
cycle, and graduated. The director was so pleased 
with the attitude improvements in these aides that 
ihe subsequently said she would °ncourage 
newly recruited community aide trainees to enroll. 
She was impressed with the program, and said so. 

The director of social services then began to 
arrange meetings of IMC senior staff with social 
service departments from surrounding areas. Senior 
staff learned from each session and developed more 
effective ways of explaining IMC techniques. It was 
found that explanation of HRD and 8E techniques 
worked be st utilizing the videorecorder a, d 6E 
equipment, and using members of the audiences as 
participants, The goal was to explain precisely how 
the Center operated, in terms of how the small groups 
were conducted, and how they functioned. 

To this end, IMC demonstrators sought to involve 
the listeners as much as possible. During these 
meetings, the demonstrators tried to hit on relevant 
points for the individuals involved — mt tudes 
towards their supervisors. Thus, these were not 
merely demonstrations of technique but also learning 
experience for the listeners and participants. 

The key here was the considerable amount of time 
and effort spent displaying IMC wares, and imvlving 
the people in the displays. The goal was that not only 
would the participants learn something about IMC 
and its procedures, but thal also they would learn 
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another, aid with their clients. They wanted very 
much to examine their feelings towards the people 
they workH with, especially in regards to tne racism 
discussed at length in the Kerner Commission Report. 

Because the director of social services was able to 
arrange schedules, sensitivity for the full staff began 
in a very short peiiod of time, run by R&D's chief 
trainee who had also run the IMC staff training 
sessions. The results were rewarding both to the 
director and tc* '.he caseworkers. This provided a 
tremendous boost in credibility for th 2 IMC, and its 
techniques and personnel. 

The Social Service Department meanwhile had 
offered the services of fou,r community aide trainees 
to help in IMC recruitment; it turned out all four of 
these people enrolled in Cycle I: two graduated first 
cycle; one of those who dropped out return >econd 
cycle, and graduated. The director was so pleased 
with the attitude improvements in these aides that 
:!ie subsequently said she would encourage 
newly-recruited community aide trainees to enroll. 
She was impressed with the program, and said so. 

The director of social services then began to 
arrange meetings of IMC senior staff with social 
service departments from surrounding areas. Senior 
staff learned from each session ar.d developed more 
effective ways of explaining IMC techniques. It was 
found that explanation cf HRD ana BE techniques 
worked best utilizing the videorecorder and 3E 
equipment, and using members of the audiences as 
participants. The goal was to explain precisely how 
the Center operated, in terms of ho the small groups 
were conducted, and how they functioned. 

To this end, iMC demonstrators sought to involve 
the listeners as much as possible During these 
meetings, the demonstrators tried to hit on relevant 
points for the individuals involved - attitudes 
towards their supervisors. Thus, thesa were not 
merely demonstrations of technique but also learning 
experience for the listeners and participants. 

The key here was the considerable amoun. of time 
and effort spent displaying IMC wares, and involving 
the people in the displays. The goal was that not only 
would the participants learn something about IMC 
a, id its procedures, but that also they wouid learn 



something about themselves, and (heir work. 

Representatives of the Social Service Department 
frequently came to the center, to bring visitors, or 
new employees. The director several times has 
discussed welfare regulations with IMCbainersand has 
encouraged center staff to be informed on procedures 
so that IMC can do what it can to make sure an 
individual is receiving what he is entitled to. Warm 
personal relationships have accompanied the 
re c pectful ^fassicnai one, and constan 1 rea.-ests fur 
professional assistance are asked and received bark 
*nd forth. 

Relations with me California State Employment 
Service have been excellent too. IMC tried to adjust 
its schedules to fit the convenience of CSES 
personnel who hr.d to be involved in certifying the 
trainees. Often, the CSES people went out of their 
way to do the work. IMC showed good faith by 
supplying the manpower to prepare the Title II 
enrollment forms which the Employment Service had 
originally agreed to do but for which they found 
themselves short handed. 

Mlso, for the first time in their history, CSES 
administered the General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATE) outside the confines of their otfice. Teams 
of CSES personnel came to the Center during each of 
the three cycles to test the trainees. They also tra ied 
teveral IMC staff members to interpret the results, 
and utilize same for job matching ard placement. 

Early relationships were somewhat less auspicious 
between the IMC and cn adult education program 
being conducted by the local school system. The 
letter's principal expressed Concern because the IMC 
trainees <eccived stipends, while his did not, and he 
feared his enrollment would be depleted as trainees 
switched to IMC. 

A series of- conferences did nothing to atfeviate the 
stipend!, ,g situation, but did result in an invitation to 
the prinepa! to join the IMC Industrial Advisory 
Board. 

Somewhat to staff's surprise, he accepted, and 
later invited the IMC's training director to join hit 
advisory board. The latter invitation was accepted 
with alacrity end a potentially troublesome problem 
was solved. 



XV PRISONER WORK-R PLEASE 
PROGRAM 



IMC expanded its mandate during Cycles 1 1 and III 
to enroll inmates from the Sheriff's Rehabilitation 
Center in nearby Cfaylon, California. The contractor 
bnlieve: the relationship between IMC and the 
Rehabilitation Center will be important both »n terms 
of manpower p~obfem-solving and anti-recidivism. 
Tha enrollment of the mates of the Sheriff's 
Rehabilitation Center was however not without its 
problems. 

At the first meeting between IMC and 
Rehabilitation Cente* staff, two problems, $ecu r ity 
and formal approval, were frequently repeated; 
should we deputize someone at IMC?; how will you 
guarantee control?; "they bring in everything from 
gir^y books to hard stuff"; the lieutenant will have to 
take it up with the under sheriff who will take it up 
with die sherilf; we will need the approval of the 
Coui ty Board of Supervisors; "the Code doesn't 
provide for this." 

The under sheriff and the county administrator of 
the Work-Furlough Program gave a written and oral 
presentation before the County Board of Supervisors 
and the Board responded favorably, enacting an 
"emergency ordinance." 

A delaying deadlock between state officials who 
did rot have the authority to provide incentive 
payments for prisoners, and Rehabilitation Center 
officials refusing to participate without the payme nts, 
was resolved when the contracting officer authorized 
the payments from the IMC budget. 

With this roadblock removed, the training director 
and ten IMC staff members discussed tht IMC 
program with 75 inmates of the Rehabilitation 
Canter. At the end of the meeting, 57 men expressed 
ir terest in ’be training and by the end of the day, 23 
had been formally interviewed. On Sunday, six IMC 
staff members went back to Clayton and the 
remaining 34 men were interviewed. 



Of the 57 men interviewed, the IMC selected 34, 
who were considered eligible for training, sere minn 
out known alcoholics anti residents of other counties. 
From th is list ol 34, security officers, of the 
Rehabilitation Center selected ten men who were 
approved for Gaining. (IMC was not informed of the 
basis of their selection ) Problems of security ware 
again discussed and i new prob’em of transportation 
was added the now long fist ol difficulties. 

It was decided that the Rehabilitates Center 
would rely on IMC in matters of social control and 
that any infraction of the rules would be reported 
immediately to th? Rehabilitation Center's security 
officers. The County provided a truck and solved the 
transportation problem. IMC's training director 
spelled out IMC and Rehabilitation rules m a meeting 
with tha ten men selected and then explained to the 
rejectees .hat they would not be eligible for this cycle 
ol training 

On Monday of the second week of training a 
county truck arrived with ten men, dressed in denims 
and provided with lunches by the Rehabilitation 
Center. They vere immediately integrated into 
classes, grouped as all other trainees by academic 
achievement level. Classes continued as usual, 
‘listing groups welcomed their new members and the 
Clayton residents, reserves at first, weie soon as vocal 

everyone else. 

The Rehabilitation Center restricted the men to 
Center giounds anr' set the rules against use of the 
telephon? or any other contact with "the outside." 
During the first week, there were 3 few minor 
Infractions, all easily handled by both group and 
individual HRD sessions. 

Subsequently, one man was returned to the 
Rehabilitation Center and refused further training (at 
feast for that cycle) at IMC After breaking several 
Rehabilitation Center regulations, he had passed a 
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Of the 57 men interviewed, the IMC selected 34, 
10 were considered eligible far training, screening 
t known alcoholics and resident 4 , of other counties, 
om this list of 34, security officers of the 
.■hab litation Center selected ten men who were 
proved for training. (IMC was not informed of the 
sir of their selection.! Problems of security were 
ain discussed and a new problem of transportation 
is added to the now long list of difficulties. 

It was decided that the Rehabilitation Center 
auld rely on 'MC in matters of social control and 
at any infraction of the rules vvould be reported 
imediately to the Rehabilitation Center's security 
ficers. The County provided a truck and solved the 
anspor lat i on problem. IVtC’s training director 
died out IMC and Rehabilitation rules in a meeting 
th the ten men selected and then explained to the 
jectees that they would not be eligible f or this cycle 
training. 

On Monday of the second week of training, a 
>unty truck arrived with ten men, dressed in denims 
Td provided with lunches by the Rehabilitation 
enter. They were immediately integrated into 
asses, grouped as ah other t r aioees ay academic 
ehievemenl level. Classes continued as usual, 
listing groups welcomed their new members and the 
layton residents, reserved at first, were soon as \oca) 
s everyone else. 

The Rehabilitation Center lestriOd the men to 
enter grounds and set the rules against use of the 
elepbone or any other contact with "the outf'de." 
Juring the first week, there were a few minor 
ifi actions, all easily handled by both group and 
idivdua! HRO sessions. 

Subsequent I y, one man was returned to the 
T eh abi I i tation Center and refused further training (at 
east for that cycle) at IMC. After b.eaking several 
Rehabilitation Center regulations, he had passed a 
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note asking for "a $25 bag of stuff and a tube of 
Wyamirr.* instead of lunch." IMC's report of this 
incident to the Rehabilitation Center resulted in one 
man's expulsion from the ongoing program and a lot 
less skepticism on the part of security officers at 
the Rehabilitation Center. 

Another man decided to drop out of the p ogram 
after two weeks of training, saying he "wouldn't be 
able to lea»n anything." Another whose sentence was 
almost up said he wouldn't continue training after his 
release and so elected to d‘ out before release. 

The remaining seven, especially two non-readers, 
were enthusiastic and nad been concerned that one 
man's infraction of rules might jeopardize their own 
enrollment. 

The Clayton residents, however, were no different 
from ciher IMC trainees except that they had current 
convictions rather than Past records. 

Four Clayton resident graduated from the second 
cycle, dnd five from the third. Of the four Cycle II 
graduates, one was working at the ►time of most 
recent follow-up as a $55D-a -month salesman for a 
tire company; one was a $4Q-a week part-time 
mechanic; one had admitted himsnf to Napa State 
Hospital for drug trealmeift and was on a leave of 
absence bom a job; and one had left the area, leaving 
ro forwarding address. 

Of theCvde 111 graduates one joined the U S. 
Marine Corps; one joined a construction firm as a 
heavy equipment operator at $5.15 an hour; one 
joined a construction firm as a laborer at $169 a 
week; and two left the East Cay area. 

While it is too early to evaluate IMC's effect on the 
Clayton trainees, Center staff Teel it is a good 
experiment which broadens, without changing, the 
scope of *he total program. 
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’te one year experience with an exciting new 
program raises as many questions as it answers. While 
the techniques of U S R and D is to answer questions 
in a pragmatic, show-how-it-is-done fashion, reflecting 
its management orientation, this does not indicate 
that the corporation shys away from the theoretical 
analysis which is essent'al if those who design 
programs are to duplicate this methodology. 

In a demonstration program, the oncwer to a real 
problem must be in terms of the moment; in short, a 
practical solution to a surfaced and visible problem. 
Analysis comes later, paralleling the methodology of 
the physical sciences. Research conclusions therefore 
as based as much on refleclive ’’hindsight" as they are 
cn careful planning. 

From this methodology comes recurring questions, 
some as yet unanswered. 

Does the contractor, for example, propose that his 
methuds supercede CEP or perhaps N.A.B.? Is the 
purpose of this report to argue that pre-vocational 
(or, indeed, all manpower} training he assigned to 
private contractors rather that government 
institutions? And, does private-sector contracting of 
manpower programs guarantee the Government any 
k :td of special "access" to employer groups not 
enjoyed by governmental institutions themselves 7 

The answer to each question has to be a yes no. 
None of the problems these questions suggest are 
easily answered. There are, however, trends which 
this contractor has not hesitated to ennumerate and 
they form the basis from which the tentative 
conclusions and suggestions were drawn. 

Some of the conclusions are more definite than 
others. 

As can be seen from other sections of this report, 
the IMC's ultimate role as a supportive-service 
delivery system was substantially greater then was 
envisioned at the time the original planning was done. 

I MC staffers assumed a helper role 
vis a visenrollees in the latter's dealings with many 
different institutions — the courts, police, welfare, 
the employment service, the schools and otheis. 



It is the contractor's contention that only a new 
entity in Pittsburg-Antioch, such as the IMC, could 
perform this function, since longstanding inter-and 
intra 'institutional relationships appeared, ir. 
Pittsburg-Antioch as elsewhere, to have created an 
inflexibility which in turn was responsible for the 
amount of extra-curricular work done on enrollees' 
behalf by the IMC staff. 

it may be argued that creation of a new 
instrumentality such as an IMC does not guarantee 
that the new entity will be any more responsive than 
the existing ones, and this is certainly true. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that all the 
supportive services undertaken by IMC staff had a; 
their basic motivation the creation of a situation in 
which the enrollees could obtain and keep jobs — and 
that the contractor was provides with an incent : ve fee 
based on the success according to these two criteria. 

Incentive contracts, then, are a key to the creation 
of the support system. 

The JOBS program contains elements of ths 
incentive system, in a negative way: The greater the 
effectiveness of the individual contractor's support 
sytem. the less the trainee turnover, and the greater 
the chance that the contractor will recoup his full 
entitlement for extraordinary training costs. 

The CEP prime contracts make no provision for 
incentive fees, and it is not known whether any 



individual CEP subcontracts make such provision, 
This seems to be a point worth exploring. 

It is clear that if incentive fees are to be part of 
contracts or subcontracts for manpower programs, 
these contracts will necessarily involve the- private 
sector, since only the private sector is in a position to 
translate incentive fees into profits. 

This, then, is the contractor's basis for contending 
that private-sector firms be more deeply involved in 
pre-vocational training programs sponsored by the 
government. 
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Whether these same firms should be involved in 
skill training is another question, and one on which 
the first year's IMC experience sheds little light. 

T he second year's IMC contract makes provision 
for in plant skill training, ar>ri results will be reported 
as appropriate. 

Another section of this report deals with the 
question of the extent to which IMC enrollees were 
benefited by the contractor's "access'' to the 
Pittsburg Antioch industrial community. 

Briefly, the question cannot yet bo tTSwereci. The 
local industries were automated reducing 
employment opportunities; several labor disputes 
further depressed the labor market during the IMC's 
first year and the industrial conn mun ity 's 
commitment to the program — as measured by 
specific job promises — was not as strong as the 
contractor and the IMC program's sponsor, the Bay 
Area Management Council, had been led to believe. 



HOW THE CONTRACTOR RESPONDED 

IMC staff legwork led to a different kind of access 
- to vvhole r ale, retail and distributive firms, and 
governmental employers - which resulted in the bulk 
of placements for IMC graduates. 

The contractor believes that the program's 
flexibility was a vital element in creating the new 
access when the predicted one proved disappointing, 
ar,d thal it is unlikely that pie existing institutions 
quickly adapted themselves to what has been, in 
effect, the development of a "new market" for the 
placement of graduates. The same theory extends to 
the opening of other educational opinion*. 

The question of the replicability of the IMC has 
been touched on several times in this report, and it is 
the contractor's belief that the center is, indeed, 
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Whether these seme firms should be involved in 
ill-training is another question, and one on which 
>e f ; rst year's IMC experience sheds little light. 

The second year's IMC contract makes provision 
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appropriate. 

Another section of this report deals with the 
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HOW THE CONTRACTOR RESPONDED 

IMC staff legwork led to a different kind of access 
to wnotesale, retail and distributive firms, and 
jvemmental employers - which resulted in the bulk 
: placements for IMC graduates. 

The contractor believes that the program's 
axibili ty was a vital element in creat ng the new 
cess when the predicted one proved disappointing, 
id that it is unlikely that pre existing inst : tutions 
jickly adapted themselves to what has been, in 
feet, the development of a "new market" for the 
acement of graduates. The same theory extends to 
e opening of other educational opinions. 

The question of the replicability of the IMC has 
;en touched on several limes in this report, and it is 
e belief that Ihe center is, indeed. 




replicable elsewhere, perhaps as a new model tor 
NAB . or C C P. Any o r her future centers could have 
severa* elements of commonality with the IMC: 

-The basic educational materials, including both 
books and hardware 

-The Human Resources Development curriculum 
and the training/sensitizing cf group leaders which 
precedes its implementation. 

— The administrative configurations, including 
reporting systems, payroll, participant follow 
through procedures, etc. 

—The staff recruiting system, which draws from 
several non traditional sources, most notably 
returned Peace Corps volunteers, which mixes 
seasoned personnel with promising naw comers. 
—The quick-reaction timetable, which makes for 
quick start-up of center operations fin f*.ct, new 
centers in the future might make a better record 
on this score than the IMC, which experienced 
site location delays not intrinsic to the center 
concept). 

-The Industrial Advisory Board formal, modified 
as need be to include major employers in trade and 
distribution as well as industry. 

Other than these elements, there is one other - 
staff cohesion arid spirit - which cannot be lully 
predicted in advance. As this report indicates, the 
center's success was built on the hard work and long 
hours of the staff, and the willingness of staffers to 
work those hours was predicated on high morale and 
mutual confidence — what might be called "good 
personal chemistry." 

The assembly of such a cohesive staff requires 
broad recruiting resources, good personal judgment, 
adequate compensation for initiative, and a bit of 
luck. While the first three elements are replicable, 
horseplayers and government contractors recognize 
that the last is not. 
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Many of the contractor's operating experience 
have served as the basis for the proposal for the 
second year's Center operation, which the 
Department of Labor has approved. Major 
mod I cations during ‘he second year will be to try to 
increase the in plant delivery of basic education and 
altitjdinal training and an increased emphasis on the 
altitudinal management training for first line 
management in area plants. The contractor's other 
re com me relations, drawn from th* first year's 
operating experience, fall into the following 
categories: 

1. Location. The Center's location in Antioch has 
been ideal in one sense and less than ideal in another. 
The Pittsburg Antioch area has the sira'fest amount 
of social service delivery in Contra Costa County, and 
the need for such delivery systems undoubtedly 
speeded community acceptance of the Center. Futjre 



contractors, and the Manpower Administration 
would be well advised to seek similar!', 
under-programmed areas in the future in o r der t< 
ensure early program viability. On the other hand, th< 
Pi ttsburg- Anti oc h area industrial job market i 
relatively static, as is explained earlier, and a futun 
contractor would be well advised to structure the job 
developmcnt/olaccmcnl effoit to take full adv<-.nt<a;> 
of r on -industrial job opportunities As repot ten 
earlier, industry enthusiasm for the Pittsburg Antioch 
Center did not necessarily translate itself into speafn 
job opportunities, for a variety uf reasons, and th* 
Center was not as flexib’e as it miynt have been in di. 
early days in seeking new relationships with 
employers who were hiring. The contr .utoi believe 
this 5ftuatK.il 1 may oblon rr. utber "urban bin-jr' 
areas. 

?. Stipends for T ramc-t-s. As the cai la i lr r nukt 
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contractors, and the Manpower Administration, 
would be well advised to seek similarly 
under programmed areas in the future in order to 
ensure early program viability. On the other hand, the 
P i ttsbu r g - An t i oc h area industrial job market is 
relatively static, as is explainer.! earlier, and a future 
contractor would be well advised to structure the job 
development /placement effort to take full advantage 
ol non -industrial job opportunities As reported 
earlier, industry enthusiasm for the Pittsburg Antioch 
Center did not necessarily translate itself into specific 
job opportunities, for a variety of reasons, and the 
Center was not as flexible as it might have been in the 
early days in seeking new relationships with 
emp'oyers who were h.ring, The contractor believes 
this situation may obtain in oilier "or Iran hinge" 
areas 

O ds for Trainees. As the earlier text makes 




clear, the MDTA stipend procedure requires some 
"de buddmg' before it can be elective in a center 
such as the Pittsburg Antioch venture. Time lags 
between enrollment and tiaince receipt of initia* 
checks ate awkward, both in terms of absolute 
economic need and in terms of credibility. The 
contractor believes the solution is a involving fund, 
but not - as in a current midwest project - one 
which requires incoming enrollecs to sign a 
power of attorney , since an incoming enroMce, 
rcquiies a period of time to gain confidence in a 
center, and an immediate requirement that such a 
power of attorney be signed is not calculated to instill 
his confidence. A large project such as 
Pittsburg Antioch, operated by a national contractor, 
of f ci s self financing possibilities for allowances which 
may not be available in o'her manpower programs. 
The f.?ct that the allowance picb'em was soKed at 

*- 1 r 

to 



PilW 1 ji ij-Ant ioch 1 ■ > » i y be an argument in favor of 
cunt' iict Of s with dm pic- capital reserves, rather than 
smallc firms. When a piouam such as th is is 
mounted l>y a public agency, of couise, 
admir.i 1 trative regul.it -ons often pi event self financing 
of the eady si 'pend out )>s and, more often than 
not pieclude them altogether The answer here, of 
couise, is gi cater flexibility. The contractor believes 
a bo trial any new stipmd regulations should deal 
with 1 1 1 o p-obions of emollnieni of Center trainees 
fiom the C ayton Rehabilitation Cento . 



and othvi in:*;: le^siors ui behalf of trainees. Tne 
Industrial M.mpo. \-r Center's expe-ience is no 
exception tr this finding. Contractor’s staff 
time-keen no n • rba , made no provision for a 
bicak out of suit* nine devotee? lo such support, hut 
contractor mw c.«:irn<rt?s that the function requiieci 
about had of a 1 1 administrative costs, or about 17 pei 
cent of the total pet graduate cost, or roughly 
$2 12/per graduate. The advantages of th s effort were 
substantial, in human terms, in trainee retention rates, 
and in community acceptance of the center concepts. 



3. Transpoi tatio'i. The Pittsburg Antioch Center 
experienced trainee t; ampo 1 ration difficulties irda 
fubstintii.il amount of staff lime was devoted to the 
ci eatinn of trainee catpools and to the operation uf 
pick Lip and cin.jp off li an-poi tatiou su vices. This 
activity was occasioned bv a lack of adequate public 
t r anspoi f a t ion . It must hi: rcncmheied that 
Californians are a uniquely mobile gioup, and 
dif ficult: :, s uncountei ed in the implenipntat on of this 
conti act piohably will he even more substantial and 
costly in analogous piogran s Usewhcie in the 
counti y . 

4, Job Development. Tne contractor wus able to 
create a satisfactory relationship with local industry 
personnel officeis, both through a rejulai i zee! system 
of job p'lKCment rails and through involvement of 
the pe-isnnnci officials in Center activities. In the 
fatter category of activities was the '’role-play'’ 
training at the Cenler, m which pmonnel officers 
"played themselves" in simul.dod job interviews with 
trainees, after which the ru 1 •$ were rcvciscd ». the 
personnel of ficus had a chance to observe - and 
c-npathi/e with - ’ the view from the other side of 
the desk," It sho jIii be pointed out, however, that 
the actiuties were placement activities and did not 
cntei ito the huyei area of job development, in the 
sense of proffer red management assistance leading to 
realignment of functional assignments within a plant, 
and thusthe creation cd new jobs. 



b Trainee Suppoit The experience of most recent 
manpower piogron s has been th.q trainee social 
su vices suppoi* pi ope ly performed are a costly and 
bmi consuming activity, involving co appearances 
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6. Linkages and Interagency Relations. The 
estalj'ishmer.l of a new inst* tut on in any cunimun ly 
is a delicate and sophisticated activity, requiring as it 
docs a finesse in deal rig with other pie existing 
institutions as well as giojps of individuals who feel 
that their interests have not been served by those 
institutions in the past. A recitation of specific 
so'utions to various interagency relations problems 
would require more space than is appropbate for this 
volume, but in gcncial it can be said that considerable 
managerial and community -relations acumen arc 
required and should be a pie requisite for programs of 
this nature. 

7. Caiccr Ladders for Center Staff In theory, it 
should be em nently leas ble for trainees, having 
absorbed a feeling for group pioeess and education 
during their own training, to move upon graduation 
into entry level training slots on the centei staff, and 
this happened in one case. The i cason it did not 
happen more often is thjt shifting status from a 
tiaincc to a trainer exposes an individual to many 
P-er group pleasures, some of which arc not yet 
clearly under stood. A secondary reason ;s that more 
participation in gioup processes does not nccessai iiy 
give an individual n depth insights into goup 
dynamics; only the most alert an! thoughtful trainees 
gain an appi caution of group leadership thiough 
group participation. Pee* pressures also scun u» 
inhibit trainees from nuking die jump to has-:: 
education monitors, or gj.des l: it another equally 
important element seems to b< la:f of nmfiifmo' m 
mcstcing the cumculum enough to teach. T be 
cont'actor’s efforts tow.nd exp,mdm:} uieu ladder 
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possibili tic-s is cont nuinrj in The Center's second year. 

8. Staff Hiring from the Area. This original goal is, 
of course, somewhat different from the career-ladder 
concept, since it was the contractor's intent, in the 
fiist instance, tn hire management staff from the local 
oi nearby communities to take the olaces of staffers 

'imported” fieri the contractor's ccnporate 
heed qua r ter s, An earlier section of this report 
i r diriiii2s that the effort was less than fully successful, 
clue largely to site select on delays which in turn. 
delayed p'ogram : mplemenLitiori, which in turn 
requited the co itirued use of seasoned staff from the 
coiporate headquarters. The site selection difficulty, 
however, does not preclude a conclusion that 
potential staffing resources in an "urban fringe" o-ea 
are in (lined to be sparse, smee the most able 
adir.inistratot s - and the most sens live traincis - 
alieaoy have felt the call of the cit es, and aie no 
longer available, theii inter ests and idealism having 
been diawn by the notion o* "cities in crisis" while 
their incomes are being improved by urban pay-scales. 
The contractor also fe’t the year-by-year funding 
status of the IMC program was an impediment to 
long-term r-eci u tincnt since many able potential 
staffers woe deterred by the tact that the IMC 
piog-am was, and is, expo imenlaf and off e< s payroll 
longevity assurances only on the Visis cf the 
c Mitr^ctui *s coi f ) urate needs which need not coincide 
with any intent to icuiam located »n the San 
Francisco Gay area. 

9. Basic Education and HRD. It is Inco n ng 
readily appaient that the astronomical jumps ni 
ednratinn.il attainment ,ue not sol ►d y due to the 
maleiials themselves, oi to the method in whirh they 
aie taught. 

Some of tie success must he ath rbuTed, of course, 
to Ih is factor, and to the fact th u tiainces feel th >t 
they w i ! I not be abandoned after the ten week session 
is ended. The total ic'ponsiljihty, liom lecuntiny, tu 
post - p lac ement backs tupping contoboUs to If. a 
desii e to leai n. 

Tins contractor believes, however. that the most 
sigiuf icard lac tor in rap d leainng is the inclusion i_-f 
The HRD component, the opening Lip of the h mian 
being, the awakening of not only dtsue. b-at of a 
sense of accemphshmi ii:. 

The ijfLi.test wal’ to employment and Icomug is 



the self image the trainee carries on his shod 
has accepted society's clef nit on of hie 
regards (lustration anti failure, disappoint! 
dis Musionment as his life cycle. The HRD 
snaps him out of this framework. This <■ 
feels it is a vital component to pre-v 
pi ogr arns and well worth the long hours d tat 

TO. Continuing the IMC, If the IMC i: 
performing a valuable community service 
thinking goes, indications should be forthcc 1 
desire by local interests, public and/or pi 
carry on the center's activitrer at the en 
experimental period. 

The contractor believes that this intense i 
all early being expressed and that during th- 
year it will reach abnormal peaks. Thesuppt 
IMC is there and it is broadly based ranging j 
leaders ol the so called Establishment' 
bypassed ghetto residents. It ranges from ju 
police chiefs to prisoners and ex prisoners. 

But. as is usual in many reseat 
demonstration projects, the continuity of t 
successful idea is asdifficu t a process as ac- 
program's stated goals, 

A» the head of the mailer is ihe fact 
manpower pie $ already divided between 
institutions, each with its cnmnvlt nents <ir 
often thuii not, already concci m.-d about tf ■ . 
money to manage its own operations. 

It is naive to expect cost oriented local n, 
to pick up the entire cost of an IMC operut 
most inoustry can be expet led to do is to 
fmneily disadvantaged, pjt them on nearer' 
an equal with those who they have Pad 
h i i v d , sensitive management ! o i ■ r os. . 
undo standing wor < and personnel environ - 
this r-tw cmp'oyce, and to pay for sk*H tr. 
upgrading In some instances, with V ■ 
cor nor abons, some eventual rentr ibul ion 
expected for successful rices, pviK«n$ on th< 
wlut it t. kes In rermit ; stab e employee 

it must also be erremhereri that in tf 
fringe areas, the plants frequently rue at the 
i- nq corporal*, reporting pm ess ar rl the jer 
<»f me Quo c is riot k) r<H- 'hr boat" f c 
Those who re unfamiliar wPh the indus'n 
4 ai! to oedit the couture it t ikes for a k • 
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the self in' age the trainee carries on his shoulders. He 
has accepted society's definition of himself. He 
regards frustration and failure, disappointment and 
disillusionment as his I fe cycle. Thu HRD segment 
snaps him out of ih is framework. This contractor 
feels it <s a vital component to pre vocational 
piogiai. ■ nd well worth Ihe leng hours it takes. 

10. ^'jntinuing the INC. If the IMC is indeed 
performing a value. tie community service, so the 
thinking goes, indications should be for thcoming of a 
desire by local interests, public and/o' private, to 
carry on the center's activities at the end of the 
experimental period. 

The contractor behaves that this intense interest is 
alieady being expressed and that during the second 
year it will reach abnormal peaks. The support of the 
IMC is there and it is broadly based ranging from the 
leaders of the so-called " Establishment" to the 
bypassed ghetto residents. It ranges from judges and 
police chiefs to prisoners and ex prisoners. 

But, as is usual in many research and 
demonstration projects, the continuity of funding a 
successful idea is as difficult a process as achieving a 
pro yarn's staled goals. 

At the heart of the matter is the fact that the 
n anpower pie is already divided bet wren existing 
institutions, each with its committments and, more 
often than not, already concerned about the lack of 
money lo manage its own opera t ons. 

It is naive to expect cost oriented local industries 
to pick up the entire cost of an IMC operation. The 
must industry can be expected to do is to hire the 
formerly disadvantaged, put them on a career track as 
an equal with those who they have traditionally 
hired, sensitive management to p'ovid ng an 
understanding vvoi k anti personnel environment for 
this new employee, and to pay for skill training or 
upgrading. In some instances, with the larger 
corporations, some eventual contribution can be 
expf f cd for successful hires, perhaps on the level cf 
what it t< kes lo r uciuit a stable employee. 

It must a I sc he remembered that in the urban 
binge areas, the plants fieq-jcntly e-e at the end of a 
I oik; cnipoiuto reporting process and the general rule 
of the game is not "lo lock the boat." Frequently 
th use who are unfamil .k with the industrial world 
Q 1 ! to credit the courage it takes for a focal plant 




manager, or lower corporate executive, to venture 
into new or controversy areas. Ii all goes well, he 
benefits; but if something fa Is, if ike new employee 
causes corporate problems or unfavorable publicity, it 
is the local manage* who pays the full penalty. The 
corporate reviewing process is heaviiy oriented lo 
provide rewards for stability or reduced costs. The 
manager who understands these evaluation techniques 
has a p r ior committment which often requires social 
committment to take a back seat. If this one fesson 
were understood by government officials dealing at 
this level, it would be a major contribution to the 
solution of the problem. 

Where, then, can the money be obtained to 
continue successful programs? 

There would seem to be three contemporary 
possibilities. 

The first is to alter existing programs with further 
t ests. For example, the program of the National 
Alliance of Businessmen could fie altered to provide a 
national test of this heavy prevocatirnal emphasis 
before entry into a IMA program, If that national test 
is successful by N.A.B. stand aids and needs then it 
might result in an administrative adjustment of 
regulations. 

The second is to seaich through the catalogue of 
existing manpower operations fo» the funding 
necessary to continue the program. This will require 
help at both the Washington and Sacramento level. It 
may also require inter-agency cooperation and 
adjustment of exiting procedures or allocations 

The third is lo suggest legislative change so that a 
program of this nature can become national policy. 

The most pragmatic and immediate solutions lie m 
points one and two above. Under the N.A.B, the flow 
of money to industry can be altered most easily 
Under point two, not only can traditional money 
sources be tapped, but with the help of Wash ngton 
administrators, existing manpower concepts might Ik> 
altered for inclusion of a program of this nature 
(CEP, for example). 

It is not the contention of this contractor If at 
traditional programs be scrapped, but merely that r 
rew concept be marie available through traditional 
fund ng sources as an alternative which might have 
ci her widespread or h miter! application dep t d ng on 
the needs of the local community . 
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XVIII STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF RESULTS 



The following .statistical record is the Center s soor^ 
sheet and details the follmmpg: 

. . cost figures for the progr urn's 1u tctional categories 
(recruitment, community relations, Basic Cducct : on 
ard HRD '.raining, job development, etc.) 

. . the number of enrollees, graduates and dropout 

. , .the numheis and percentages of ihose placed and 
h. (ing jobs 

. . job placement by industry occupation and wage 
level 

, . .the number of pre employed graduates v.ho 
achieved some upgrading 

. . .educational improvement as a result of training. 
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TABLE I 

COST ANALYSIS SUMMARY 

The following cost analysis has been compiled by 
breaking down the actual costs into the following 
time per rods: 

May, June & July 1 963 

Site Selection Staffing and Oigarvjation 
Cycle I Recruiting 

August, September & October 1968 

Cycle I classes and . ollow up 
Cycle II Recruiting 

November. December 1968, January 1969 

Cycle II classes and Follow up 
Cycle 1 1 1 Recruiting 

February. March & April 1969 

Cycle 111 classes and Foliow up 
Cycle IV Recruiting 



The salary portion of the cost ai alysis has boon 
computed by obtaining the percentage of time spent 
in Hie various categories by all personnel and 
combining same to reach the totaf costs, 

The individual cust per student includes the cost 
of Recruiting, Community Relations, Administration, 
Basic Educat on and HRD Training, Job Development 
and Follow up. 
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total and per STUDENT PHASE I COSTS 
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TOTAL RECRUITING 8c CYCLE I S 148101.02 
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TOTAL COST OF OPERATIONS $42442.48 
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Salaries 10356.52 89.28 

Travel 338.25 2.92 

Supplies 7234.21 36 

Total Job Development & Eollow-up 17928.93 154.56 

TOTAL RECRUITING & CYCLE III CLASSES 138666.63 1183.! 
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CYCLE IV RECRUITING 
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Testing Manuals 1275.00 

Evaluation of Materials 1468.28 

Training Staff 2187.73 

Staff in Training 1578.68 

Total Staff Preparation 6509.69 



TABLE IX 

SALARY BREAKDOWN - AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 
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Door to door 
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CYCLE I RECRUITING 
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Total Administration Costs 
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TABLE IX 



SALARY BREAKDOWN - AUGUS T , SEPTEM8E R, OCTOBER 1968 



COST PER 
GRADUATE 



2154.67 17.52 

210108 17. 08 
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Direct Class Room Costs 

Supervisor counselling 
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SALARY BREAKDOWN - NOVEMBER, 
DECEMBER 1968 AND JANUARY 1969 (1) 
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SALARY BREAKDOWN - NOVEMBER, DECEMBER 1968 AND JANUARY 1969 (2) 
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TOTAL DIRECT CLASS ROOM COSTS 43788.12 361.89 



TABLE XI 

SALARY BREAKDOWN - FEBRUARY -APRIL 1969 (1> 
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Graduate Job Development 
iwOlls to prospective 
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SALARY BREAKDOWN - F EBRUAR Y-APR I L 
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Follow up 

Phone Check appointments S 140.43 

Interviews ut Center 195.30 

Interviews in field 97.33 



Material evaluation & 

New Material $ 607.44 

Training Staff 939.51 

Staff in Training 144.54 
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TOTAL SALARY BREAKDOWN CYCLE IV RECRUITING S 7758.73 
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TABLE XIII 

ENROLLE ES. GRADUATES DROPOUTS 
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Total Enrolled 26 18 31 75 

Graduated 18 13 17 

Dropped Ou, 3 5 14 

% Graduated 69% 72% 55% u4% 

% Drr»nned Out 31% 28% 45% 36% 
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Job Placements 78% 70% 38% 79% 

Training Placements 22% 30% 12% 11% 
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Mexican American 
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No. of months on job decreases because graduation dates 

First cycle graduated on October 4, 1968. 

Secono cycle graduated on January 10, 1969. 

Third cycle graduated on April 11,1 969. 
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. of Jobs Held 



TABLE XXII 
UPGRADING 



Cycles 


No. of Graduates 
Employed Prior to 
Training 


No. of Graduates 
Upgraded in Salary 
or Position 


No. of Graduates 
Changing to Better 
Jobs 


No. of Graduates 
in Same Job With 
No Upgrading 


Total Upgraded 
No. % 


T otal No Char 
No. % 


Cycle 1 


23 


4 


10 


9 


14 


61% 


9 


39% 


Cycle 1 1 


24 


2 


1 


15 


9 


37.5% 


15 


62.5 


Cycle III 


21 


2 


5 


14 


7 


33.3% 


14 


66.6 


Totals 


68 


8 


22 


38 


30 


44% 


38 


56% 
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UPGRADING DETAILS 
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JOB PLACEMENT BY INDUSTRY 

MEXICAN TOTAL TRAINEE TOTAL TRAINEE 

INDUSTRY CYCLE BLACr\ WHITE AMERICAN MALE FEMALE JOB PLACEMENTS JOB PLACEMENTS 

(NUMBER) (NUMBER) 
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JOB PLACEMENT BY OCCUPATION 
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TABLE XXVI 

JOB placement by wages 
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TABLE XXVII 



JOB PLACEMENT BY WAGES 
CYCLE I 




Under $1.65 $2.01 $2.26 $2.51 $2.76 $3.01 

$1.65 $2 00 $2 2f. $2.50 $2.75 $3.00 $3 25 
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TABLE XXVII 

JOB PLACEMENT BY WAGES 
CYCLE I 




$2.26 S2.5I $2.76 $3.01 $3.26 $3.51 $3.76 

$2.50 $2.75 $3.00 $3.25 $3.50 $3.75 $4.00 




m 




Ovei 

$4.0 







TABLE XXVIII 



JOB PLACEMENT BY WAGES 
CYCLE II 




{ Under $1.65 $2.01 $2.26 $2.51 $2.76 $3.01 

$1.65 $2.00 $2.25 $2.50 $2.75 $3.00 $3 25 
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TABLE XXVIII 



JOB PLACEMENT BY WAGES 
CYCLE II 







TA8LE XXIX 



J08 PLACEMENT BY W4GES 
CYCLE III 




’ 


Under 


$1.65 


$2.01 


$2.26 


$2.51 


$2.76 


$3.01 


i 

$ 


$1.65 


$2.00 


$2 25 


$2.50 


$2.75 


$3.00 


$3.25 
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TABLE XXIX 

JOB PLACEMENT BY WAGES 
CYCLE III 







TABLE XXX 



EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT (1) 



NO. GRADUATES 
IMPROVING 


CYCLE 1 

Verbal 


Numeric 


CYCLE 

Verbal 


III 

Numeric 


LESS THAN 1 GRADE LEVEL 


35 


23 


41 


28 


1-1.9 GRADE LEVELS 


28 


25 


36 


36 


2 2 9 GRADE LEVELS 


8 


20 


7 


17 


3-3.9 GRADE LEVELS 


3 


33 


3 


6 


4 4.9 GRADE LEVELS 


0 


2 


2 


1 


5 AND OVER 


0 


1 


0 


1 


NOT TESTED 


49 


4P 


32 


32 



(1) Stanford Achievement Tests, Intermediate II, Partial 
Battery. Forms W, X and V. 
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TABLE XXX 



EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT (1) 



ALL CYCLES 



CYCLE 


III 


CYCLE III 




Verbal 


Numeric 


Verbal 


Numeric 


Verbal 


Numeric 


CY 




41 


28 


38 


29 


114 


80 


36 


3G 


29 


22 


93 


83 


7 


17 


21 


1b 


3G 


62 


3 


6 


1 


10 


7 


19 


2 


1 


0 


3 


2 


6 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


32 


32 


27 


27 


103 


103 




:>7 



TABLE XXXI 



EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 





AVERAGE PRE ENROLLMENT 
GRADE LEVEL 




AVERAGE POST-EN ROLL MET 
GRADE LEVEL 


STANFORD 

ACHIEVEMENT TEST (1) 


GRADE LEVEL 
CYCLE 1 CYCLE 2 


CYCLE 3 


CYCLE 


i 1 CYCLE 2 


CYCLE 3 ( 


WORD MEANING 
WORD MEANING 


6.8 


6.9 


6.5 


7.4 


8 1 


8.3 


PARAGRAPH 

MEANING 


6.2 


6.6 


6.2 


7.1 


7.9 


7.2 


ARITHMETIC 

COMPUTATION 


5 6 


5.8 


5 9 


7.0 


7.4 


7.4 


ARITHMETIC 

APPLICATIONS 


6.7 


73 


7.0 


7 2 


8.4 


8.6 


AVERAGE ALL 
SCORES 


6.3 


6.7 


6.4 


7.2 


8.0 


7.9 



( 1 ) Stanford Achievement T ests, Intermediate II, Partial Ballci >\ Forms W, X and V. 
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TABLE XXXI 

EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

AVERAGE PRE ENROLLMENT AVERAGE POST-ENROLLMENT AVERAGE CHANGE IN 

GRADE LEVEL GRADE LEVEL - GRADE LEVEL 

GRADE LEVEL 



CYCLE 1 


CYCLE 2 


CYCLE 3 


CYCLE 1 


CYCLE 2 


CYCLE 3 


CYCLE 1 


CYCLE 2 


CYCLE 


6.8 


6.9 


6.5 


7.4 


8.1 


8.3 


.6 


1.2 


1,8 


6,2 


6.6 


6.2 


7,1 


7.9 


7,2 


9 


1 3 


1.0 


5 6 


5.8 


5.9 


7,0 


7,4 


7.4 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


6,7 


73 


7,0 


7 2 


8.4 


86 


5 


1.1 


1.6 


6,3 


6.7 


6.4 


7.2 


8.0 


7.9 


9 


1.3 


1.3 



ntermediate II, Partial Battery, Forms W, X and V. 
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APPENDIX 



United Slates R&D Curp. Per sun ne 
Responsible i'ur IMC Success 
First Year 



Lewis Alvernon 


Richard Liars 


Vhian Jones 


George Anderson 


Judith Fcn&tc ei 


IJvjiij Krul 


Barbara Arnold 


Audrey Flemings 


Janet l ai-e 


Lurry Barnett 


Theresa Garduno 


Adoree l.arsut 


Charles Bell 


Morris Grant 


Carolyn l aster 


Annette Blanton 


Richard Grossing .1 


Josse Lea 


Jack Bregma n 


Charles Guy 


Harry 1 ovine 


Norman Brown 


Cynthia Hill 


Pamela Levy 


Sharon Butler 


Timothy 1 logon 


Magdalena Lope/ 


Henry Collins 


lively 11 llun/iker 


Victor Madrid 


Jill Diskan 


Matt Jackson 


Diana McDonald 


Marty Dublcr 


Otisline Jones 


1 lelcji McFarland 



INDUSTRIAL A DVISOR Y BOARD 



AXSMITH, William 


Personnel Manager 
Crown Zelterbach Corp. 
Antioch 


757 0550 


EHLER, W 


BAILEY, C James 


Assistant Vice President 
8ank of America 
Oakland 


273 5727 


FANCEY, 1 


BASS, Don. 


Personnel Manager 




FLYNN, Cl- 


BATCHELOR, Rex C 


duPcnt DeNemours E.l. & Co, 
Antioch 

Manager 




Calif. State Employment Dept. 
Pittsburg 


GREENE, J 


CARLSON, E .A 


Chief of Police 
City of Antioch 
Antioch 


757 2222 


HARDING, 


CHRISTENSEN. John FI. 


Principal 

Evening High School 
Pittsburg 


4339124 




CURRY, Lloyd D. 


Assistant Director 
Neighborhood Youth Cores 
P ^asant Hill 


228 3000 
X 39! 
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Uniied Stales R3H) Corp. Personnel 
Responsible for INK’ Success 
First Year 






1 vans 


Vivian Jones 


Bernice McNjnura 


Detphia Rowland 


enstercr 


Dona Krid 


Walter Moon 


Janet Smithline 


1 : killings 


Janei Lane 


Ronald Oler 


Syd Smith line 


(lardur o 


Ado re e L ai sen 


Carol Pack 


Adeline Tafoya 


rani 


Carol) ii Faster 


Cliff Rasmussen 


Delbert Tafiafero 


Grossman 


Josse Lea 


Nancy Ratliff 


Nancy lib be Is 


iuy 


Harry Levine 


Savannah Richardson 


f\iti ieia W ah on 


Hi]! 


Pamela Levy 


Ruby Robinson 


Lonnie Ward 


1 logL’i’l 


Magdalena Lope/ 


Diana Robles 


V J Whipple 


I'.jn/ikcr 


Victor Madrid 


I heresa Robles 


Sam WillianiMin 


k Mill 

Jones 


Diana McDonald 
1 lelen McFarland 

INDUSTRIAL ADVISORY 80ARD 




Alfred Wi id it 


t Manager 
^llerbach Corp. 

Vice President 


757 0550 EHLER, W.P. 

273 5727 


Personnel Supervisor 
Shell Chemical Co. 
Pittsburg 


453 3222 


\merica 


FANCEY, Leo S. 


City Manager 
City of Antioch 
Antioch 


757 3333 


1 Manager 


FLYNN. Clarence 


Chief of Police 


432 6464 


)eNemoors E .1 . 


& Co. 


City of Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 




te Employment Dept GREENE, John 8 


Housing Authority 


432 3523 



.»oh:e 757-222? 

-nti<xh 



HARDING, Jack 



439 9 1 2* 



of Contra Costa Countr y 
Pittsburg 

Director of Personnel 
F ibreboard Corporation 
Antioch 



757 4000 



Lgh School 



Dr- ‘ q 228 3000 

ncxr- r) ¥ >crp$ X 391 

i.iLKJL 



KESSARlS, Eli oufth 



District Supervisor 

Social Services Department 

Pittsburg 



419 8282 



Mr. George Anderson, Director 
Industrial Manpower Center 
625 W. Fourth Street 
Antioch. California 94509 



Dear George. 

This is a follow up to my earlier discussion with you and 
Department of Labor representatives on September 4. 

As l indicated at that time, I sincerely believe that the 
location of your center here in Antioch serves the purpose 
of exposing different racial groups of our society to e3' h 
other. It is evident Antioch is primarily comprised of all 
white people and your center assists in our people coming 
into contact with minority groups, primarily blacks. This 
useful purpose is separate from the useful training that is 
carried on within the center, 

Initially there were some misgivings about the reaction of 
our citizens to the center's location, but I think that has 
been answered. I do hope that the center will continue to 
function and be located here in Anbocb. 

Very truly yours, 

l£OS FANCEY 
City Manager 
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INDUSTRIAL MANPOWER CENTER 



PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA 



The Pittsburg Industrial Manpower Center is a national demonstration project 
of pre vocational job training, sponsored by the United States Department of 
Labor and administered by the United States Research and Development 
Corporation of New York City. 

United States R & D Corporation is a management firm which specializes ir> 
designing and conducting programs in the public sector, bridging the gap 
between government and private industry. 

The purpose of the Pittsburg Industrial Manpower Center is to prepare 
unemployed hardcore poor for full time, stable employment n industry and 
employed persons for on-the-job advancement. The curriculum is designed to 
upgrade trainees in Basic Education and to build good work attitudes through 
small group discussions in Human Resource Development. 

The Basic Education program uses the MIND (Methods of Intellectual 
Development) system. It is conducted with the use of individual tape recorders 
and a series of prerecorded tapes which are supplemented by bas e workbooks 

Classes in mathematics, reading, vocabufary and writing skills are held four 
hours per day, five days per week for unemployed people and two hours per 
nigh; for people who are working While a monitor is always present in the 
classroom, she is not a traditional teacher. Trainees work as a group, teaching 
themselves and each other, each moving at his own pace which quickly gains 
momentum as the group devefops. The atmosphere in the classroom is relaxed 
and informal, eliminating feelings of fear and competition usually present in 
traditional school situations. 

The Human Resource Development program, meeting for two hours per day, 
consists of a series of smaM group discussions conducted by a Group Leader The 
curriculum is designed to equip trainees with those skills nece$$a r y to seek, gain 
and maintain a job. Topics include communication skills, employer employee 
relations: consumer education; medical self help, and money management, 

Video Upe and other industrial training techniques are frequently used in 
teaching communication skills, iob interviewing and ’■ersonal demeanor. Trainees 
visit focal plants, and employn ers visit the Center to discuss work relationships 
from the management point of view. 

In all aspects of the program, trainees are encouraged to examine their own 
ideas, feelings and attitudes, thereby learning skills which they can use in the 
future to resolve problems more effectively. 

At the end of the ten week training period, the graduate who was 
unemployed is prepared for an entry level job in industry. The underemployed 
graduate is now equ pped to enter the lines of progression within his p'ant. The 
Center assists the unemployed graduate in 4 ding a job and maintains a 
counseling relationship with all graduates for at least sj* months. 
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DON'T READ THfS. . . 

Unless you want a job or want to move into a better job. 

The trainees of the first graduating class of the Industrial 
Manpower Center are now seeking employment — and getting jobs! 

Why? 8ecause the IMC prepares its trainees for jobs by teaching 
how to get jobs; how to fill out job applications; how to go through a 
job interview; and by teaching how to keep a job, 

IMC trainees also increase their math, spelling, reading and 
vocabulary knowledge. 

IMC trainees learn now to get the most for their money — how to 
use credit wisely, how to follow a budget, how to find a good buy, 
plus other things that are useful and save you money. 

If interested, sign up now for the next class which begins October 
28th, 19661. 

Call 754-0205 

Visit the 

Industrial Manpower Center 

I mmli ami ) I SlKYIs Aniiodi. Calilomu d45l)d 
or 

CONCERTED SERVIC ES 

( ( »rJo. IhitvbiHL*. (alifamj 
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EDUCATION & JOBS =* 



$$$ 

DO YOU WANT A JOB? 

DO YOU WANT TO ADVANCE IN YOUR JOB? 



YLS 1 

AM I QV ALINED ' 
WiiM WILL UMARS. 



WffUU: TO APPLY. 



win v 



QU SHOWS 



Then the Pittsburg Industrial Manpower Center can help you. 
Unemployed mid employed persons can apply for training. 

In ten weeks >011 will learn: 

- Everyday math and tending skills 

- How to gel a job 

- How Co keep a job 

- How to manage money 

- How to sell your talents to an employer 



Pittsburg Industrial Manpower Center a I Concerted Services 
Project, Columbia Circle in Pittsburg. 

Apply NOW between 9;00 a , ok and 9:00 p.m.. Mon, flwntgli Eri. 
and from 9:00a.m. to 5:00 p in.. Sat. 

Come to the Industrial Manpower Center or telephone 459 1051 
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SECTION XXVII 

Multiplication s anotnei version of add-on 

Here we are add'hg a number lo itself many tmescvec 

3 + 3 + 34-3-3*4 

You wifi notice that * is used to indicate a mult picai«oo (the k is a ♦ 
tuned sideways) 



The si?remeni 



3x4 



means three, lour limes 



11 is inconvenient, however to do mutt-pt-Citi^s by addng up long 
columns of numbers Suppose for instance, you warred lo bod out 
how much your yearly pay <s It you make $?2 a week, you get the 
answer ty add ng up a column wlh Uly-twc I? 2 $ <r ft 8u5 wh*l a k>t 
ot work 1 The nght hand ode oi this page shows what Ihis wou’d 
look 1:ke 

WMt we are go rg io learn are cedam ru'es ol multiplication that wt'l 
save much labor 



2 



S?2 

S 7 2 

S 7 ? 

S?2 

$ 7 ? 

S 7 2 



sy 

S' 2 
S'2 
S"V 
S: 72 
S'? 
S'2 
S'2 
S 7 i 
i7 
5. '2 

yz 

yz 

S'2 
$ 7 2 
r; 
$ 7 2 

< *, 

V2 
S '2 
S V 
S ’2 
V2 
$ 72 

S 2 

y< 

y< 

sv 

5’? 

s,*« 

S 2 



We are going to do <! the long way first just so we can see whal is 
really happening M Jtiply thirteen by five 



13 
x 5 



Thirteen j$ one set of ten plus ttvee leh o>er So wo wmI write 



10 :*3 



Now we add together fwe of these Thirteen iwe linn, ts 



10+ 3 
10+ 3 
10+ 3 
10+ 3 
10+3 

50+15 



T h s 



is 



50 
+ 15 

Pflooucr 65 



$’2 
s 2 



sv 



S 2 






13o 



J 



3 



4 



The answer ts 13 m 5 = *5 The answer to a multiplication is ^iied -■ 

PRODUCT. 

Notice that the 1 in 15 earned over into Ihe tens coljirn Now we ye 
going lo do this same example the short way 



Step 

Carry Over the 
I «n IS 

4 1 

13 

- Five ihiee t.mes i» 15 
X b Put the S m the answer 

5 



Second ?fep 



One. hvS tunes 
* five 

rius cne carried 

Over 

Wakes S i 



13 
x 5 



PiOOvCt 



65 



Compare this with the long method 
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